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Q 


In some future and better age, when Christianity no longer touches 
only the surface of society, but has imbued whole races of men and 
affected the relations of governments, it will not be battles which consti- 
tute history or the record of fields of blood which makes a nation’s glory, 
but the historian will delight to chronicle these first gleams of a higher 
civilization, when reason was taking the place of passion, and law of 
force, and Christianity of hatred and revenge in the relation of one nation 
to another. 

Looking at what this Religion has done.with a few individuals, we 
may judge of the far future with mankind, and, from a few traces now in 
international laws and customs, we may fairly infer what it may accom- 
plish after ages of influence upon nations and governments. 

If the Christian church throughout the world were finally aroused to 
its duties in this matter, and were aware how far behind the precepts of 
the Master his nominal followers are, there would long ago have been a 
public opinion in Europe and Ainerica which would have rendered any 
war difficult, if not impossible. 


Lorine Brace. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the “AMERICAN 
PEACE Soctety.” 


Art. II, This Society, being founded on the principle that all 


war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object | 


to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


ART. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 


Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the | 


officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
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behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 


Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


Akt. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 


| financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Diree- 


tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. [X. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board ot Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 


| mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 


of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in | 


the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 


The Advocate of Peace, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOUNDED IN 1834. 


Fresh and Progressive. 


Devoted to the promotion of Peace between 
Nations, Classes and Individuals. 


Contains the Newest Information in the Field 
of Internationalism. 


Subscription Price, One Dollar a Year. 


In Clubs of Ten or more, Fifty Cents. 
Single Numbers, Ten Cents. 


Address all communications to 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


THE ANGEL OF PEACE 


A Four Page Monthly Paper for Young People. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


DEVOTED TO PEACE, TEMPERANCE, GOOD 
MORALS, GOOD MANNERS. 


Thoroughly Christian, but undenominational. 
Bright, fresh and attractive, but free from over- 


| exciting, sensational reading. 


| 


Just the thing for Bible Schools and Mission Work. 


Price, 15 Cents a Year, for Single Copies. 
Five Copies to one address, 10 Cents Each. 
Twenty-five or more Copies to one address for 
Bible and Mission Schools, 8 Cents per Copy. 


Address, 
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3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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The Cambridge Lowell. 
Complete Poetical Works of James Russell 
Lowell. Cambridge Edition. Uniform with the Cambridge 


Editions of Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, and Browning, From 
new plates, printed from large type, on opaque paper, and attrac- 
tively bound. With a fine new Portrait, and an engraved title- 
page with a vignette of Lowell’s home, Elmwood. Crewn 8vo, 
gilt top, $2.00; half calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree calf, or full levant, 
$5.50. 

For the first time Mr. Lowell’s Complete Poetical Works now 
appear ina single volume. This is uniform with the Cambridge 
Edition of the poetical works of Longfellow, Whittier, and Holmes, 
which are accepted as ideal books for including a large amount 
of matter in convenient form and attractive typography. The 
editorial treatment is the same as that of the other Cambridge 
editions. The text is preceded by a biographical sketch, and the 
book is equipped with short notes and an index of first lines. 
The great variety included in this volume, as well as its high and 
strong poetic character, is remarkable. It ranges from simple 
lyrics through thoughtful and uplifting patriotic and religious 
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poems, through the unique, wise, irresistible ‘* Biglow Papers,” | 
to the majestic Commemoration Ode, which celebrated the lofty | 


principles and high heroism of the War for the Union, and which 
has been called ‘‘ the high-water mark of American poetry.”’ 


Sold by Booksellers. 
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The Liquor Problem in its Legislative Aspect. 


By Dr. Freperic H. Wines and Joun Koren. An investi- 
gation made under the direction of CHARLES W. ELioT, SETH 
Low, and JAmEs C. CARTER, Sub-Committee of the Committee 
of Fifty to investigate the Liquor Problem. With maps, 12mo, $1.25. 


This book contains the result of perhaps the most remarkable 
investigation of the kind ever made in the United States. A 
committee of fifty prominent men, representing all the professions 
and almost every dignified calling in life, several years ago organ- 
ized themselves into a body tc investigate the liquor problem. 
The work was divided among sub-committees—one on the legis- 
lative aspects of the problem, another on its economic aspects, 
etc., the sub-committee on the Legislative efforts to control the 
traffic consists of President Eliot, President Low, and Mr. James 
C. Carter of New York. They expended more than $6,000 in 
making a direct first-hand investigation, by the trained experts 
named above, of the working of prohibitory and license laws of 
various kinds in Maine, Iowa, South Carolina, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, and Missouri. Definite local infor- 
mation is set down as obtained in each of these States. This in- 
vestigation extended over two years of work, and it includes 
the result of almost every kind of experiment that has been 
made to restrict or to prohibit the traffic. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, BOSTON. 


Tour 


Three gentlemen for a European tour purchased new hundred dollar bicycles, 
One a Columbia—the others of well-known high-grade manufacture. They had 
an agreeable trip—particularly the Columbia rider. Before returning to America, 
it being late in the year—and wishing to buy new machines in 1897—they sold 
their wheels to a London dealer. The Columbia bicycle brought $65.00. The 
others $40.00 and $35 respectively. But one of the many proofs of Columbia 
superiority. If you look a year ahead there is wise economy in 


Bicycles _ 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 


TO ALL 
ALIKE 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Greatest Bicycle Factory in the World. 
Branches or dealers in almost every city and town. 
your vicinity, let us know. 


You should know about bicycles. Send forthe handsomest Catalogue ever issued. Free if you call at any 
Columbia dealer; by mail from us for one 2-cent stamp. 


Floor Space, 17 1-100 Acres. 
If Columbias are not properly represented in 
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DELAY OF THE TREATY IN THE SENATE. 

The course of the Anglo-American treaty in the senate, 
since it was favorably reported with amendments by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, has been watched with 
the closest of interest by its multitudes of friends 
throughout the country. All hope of action on it before 
the fourth of March has now disappeared and we must be 
resigned to see it go over to the special session of the 
senate after that date. This delay has not been oc- 
casioned by the necessity of more time for the proper 
consideration of the provisions of the treaty. It has 
been brought about purely and simply by obstructionism. 
After studying the treaty for more than a month many of 
the ablest men in the senate became satisfied that it ought 
to be ratified without further delay and given its trial 
Mr. Sherman, chairman of the Foreign 


of five years. 
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Affairs tical made a brave effort to get a vote 
before dropping the matter. He was strongly supported 
by Senators Hoar, Turpie, Lodge, Fry, and others, and 
there is little doubt that a two-thirds majority would 
have given their voice for ratification if a vote could have 
been reached. The treaty was stronger in the senate on 
the day when it was dropped than it had been at any 
time since it was sent in. But in spite of all en- 
treaties to allow a vote to be taken, the opposition took 
advantage of the rules of the senate and replied that no 
vote could be had in any event until after the fourth of 
March. 

From what has leaked out of the debate carried on in 
executive session it is clear that it is not simply delay 
which certain senators are seeking, but the death of the 
treaty. They dislike England. They are certain that all 
her motives in seeking to have this convention established 
are dark and tricky. She wishes to tie our hands so that 
she may be free to do as she pleases in spite of the Mon- 
roe doctrine. She is determined to outdo us on the Cen- 
tral American isthmus. Above all, her financial policy 
is bad. We must watch her incessantly, or she will blind 
our eyes with her dreadful. gold dust. Her representa- 
tives, in negotiating this treaty, have outwitted our as- 
tute Secretary of State, and the convention which he has 
accepted is a meaningless muddle. 

It is humiliating to have our country misrepresented by 
afew such men. Arbitration has been the policy of our 
government ever since we became a nation. We have 
arbitrated fifty cases of dispute with other nations; 
eighteen of these being with Great Britain alone. A 
considerable majority of these have turned out in our 
favor. We have officially, through our State Department, 
invited all other civilized countries to join us in arbitra- 
tion conventions. If this treaty should be defeated by this 
jingoistic, suspicious, Anglophobic element in the senate, 
it would look as if we had been guilty of what one of the 
great dailies calls national self-stultification. 

Say rather senatorial self-stultification, for this oppo- 
sition in the senate does not represent in any sense the 
attitude and wish of the people of the United States. 
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The expression of public opinion, of the religious, edu- 
cated and thinking people, has gone on increasing from 
shore to shore in every quarter of the land. The nation 
has practically uttered itself in one great voice. And 
yet these men in the senate set themselves up as wiser 
than all the people, than all the distinguished scholars, 
publicists, jurists and statesmen in the nation at large 
who have examined the treaty and declared it to be an 
ably drawn, wise, safe and thoroughly practicable meas- 
ure. We do not know how much strength the opposition 
will be able to keep up after the fourth of March. We 
do not believe it will be anything like sufficient to defeat 
the treaty, which is certain to gain friends the longer it 
is considered and discussed. Many of the senators who 
have conjured up all sorts of extraordinary objections 
and tried to amend or to talk the measure to death, will 
not care to record their votes against it when the final 
hour comes. ‘There is no harm to be feared from the de- 
lay, in itself. We have never objected and do not now 
object to the most thorough and ample consideration of 
all the details of the convention. Many of the warmest 
friends of the convention in the senate have plead for 
time for proper examination. We do not think there is 
any ground for alarm on the part of the friends of arbi- 
tration, either in this country or Great Britain, as to the 
ultimate fate of the treaty. It is mortifying, cf course, 
that it has had to meet the sort of obstacles 
thrown in its way, but it will in the end come out all the 
stronger and more triumphant therefor. If such a 
calamity as its defeat should occur, even then the cause 
of arbitration will not be in the least put back. It is 
safe to say that the movement for general arbitration has 
never gained in strength so rapidly as in the last two 
months. In due time this increased strength will show 
itself in the United States senate as well as elsewhere. 


THE VENEZUELA TRIBUNAL. 

The Anglo-Venezuelan arbitration treaty, formed on 
the model of the Anglo-American treaty touching the 
subject given in a former number of the Apvocatr, was 
signed at Washington on the 2d of February by Sir 
Julian Pauncefote and the Venezuelan Minister, Senor 
Jose Andrade. The signing took place in Secretary 
Olney’s office between four and five o’clock in the after- 
noon. The British Ambassador was attended by Mr. H. 
O. Bax-Ironside, Secretary of the British Legation ; 
Minister Andrade by Manuel M. Ponto, Jr., secretary of 
legation, and James J. Storrow, the counsel of Venezuela. 

After the two plenipotentiaries had exchanged their 
credentials, and the two printed (in English) copies of 
the treaty had been carefully examined by Mr. Bax- 
Ironside and Mr. Cridler, chief of the Diplomatic Bureau, 
the plenipotentiaries each signed both of the copies, and 
Mr. Cridler affixed their respective seals. The signing 
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was done with a magnificent pen which Senor Andrade’s 
brother had sent to him from Venezuela for the occasion. 
It was a gold pen, fastened in a holder made from the 
quill of an eagle, bearing midway a gold heart thickly 
encrusted with diamonds. After the signing there was a 
general exchange of congratulations, those given to Sec- 
retary Olney being particularly hearty on account of the 
prominent part which he had taken in bringing about the 
agreement. 

This treaty practically brings to an end a controversy 
which has been going on for three quarters of the cen- 
tury, which involved the State Department of the United 
States in much diplomatic correspondence covering more 
than twenty years, which finally resulted in complete dip- 
lomatic estrangement between Great Britain and Vene- 
zuela, and brought on fourteen months ago the worst war 
fever that has attacked our country since the Alabama 
incident. If such a controversy as this, involving as it 
did a large area of disputed territory claimed with abso- 
lute confidence by both parties and closely touching 
their honor, can be submitted to an arbitration tribunal 
with certainty that a fair and honorable solution will be 
reached, we are unable to see why any question of inter- 
national controversy can reasonably be kept back from 
the jurisdiction of arbitration tribunals. This is the po- 
sition to which all thinking people will rapidly come. 
The idea of reserving a lot of questions as unarbitrable is 
a survival of the arbitrariness of the wild man unwilling 
to have his liberty at all restricted. Civilization is 
getting the better of the wild man, though a good many 
people still retain traces of the forest. 

The treaty signed on the 2nd ult. names the arbitrators 
for the case. They are for Venezuela, Chief Justice 
Fuller and Justice Brewer of the United States Supreme 
Court, for Great Britain, Lord Herschel, formerly Lord 
High Chancellor of England, and Sir Richard Henn 
Collins, a justice of the Queen’s bench division of the 
British High Court of Judicature. They are to meet 
within six months from the date of ratification of the 
treaty and choose an umpire for the tribunal. In case 
they fail to select an umpire, King Oscar of Sweden is 
empowered by the treaty to make the selection. 

We shall await with great interest the meeting of this 
distinguished tribunal, the personne! of which is a sufli- 
cient guaranty that if there is a ‘* true divisional line” 
between Venezuela and British Guiana, they will be able 
to find it. 


THE OUTGOING PRESIDENT. 


When this number of the Apvocare reaches our read- 
ers, Grover Cleveland will have retired from the presi- 
dency of the United States into private life. We are 
not proposing to write a eulogium on him, or to under- 
take any extended critical analysis of his character and 
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career. This would be a long study and not at all an 
easy one. We cannot, however, let the occasion of his 


retirement pass without a word in reference to that as- 
pect of his administration which bears directly upon the 
subject for whose promotion this paper stands. 

The policy which Mr. Cleveland has followed in the 
foreign relations of the government, whatever criticism 
may be given upon certain aspects of it, has been on the 
whole the true American policy of peacefulness, friendly 
neutrality and non-interference. He has pursued this 
policy in an independent and original way, but witb what 
has seemed to us thorough conscientiousness, honesty 
and devotion to fairness and justice, as well as to high 
ideals of international obligation. 

Even his course in reference to Hawaii, which was the 
subject of so much aspersion and ridicule, has certainly 
done no harm either to that country or this. If annexa- 
tion should ever come, it will certainly come under much 
more favorable circumstances and with much greater un- 
derstanding of the subject by our people, because of the 
policy of delay and consideration which he forced the 
country to pursue. His course in reference to the influ- 
ence of the United States in bringing about the deposi- 
tion of the Queen of Hawaii was one dictated, we have 
not the least doubt, by a genuine spirit of fairness and 
not in the least by a truckling to monarchical institutions, 
which was absurdly charged against him. 

The past eighteen months have been a period of excep- 
tional perplexity and delicacy in our foreign relations, 
and of unusual excitement and restlessness at home in 
respect to them. During this time the Armenian 
troubles, the Venezuelan and the Cuban difficulties have 
followed closely one upon another, or rather been all on 
hand together. It seems almost miraculous that, with 
the clamoring of jingo politicians, the vehement denunci- 
ations of religious enthusiasts and would-be knight- 
errants of liberty, and the legitimate demands of offended 
right and justice, we have passed this trying period 
without a rupture somewhere. That we have done so is 
due to the retiring president’s independence, thorough 
honesty and patient adherence to what he believed to be 
right, regardless of praise or blame. A purely party 
president, Democrat or Republican, or one unsettled in 
his own convictions and easily moved by public clamor, 
would almost certainly have brought us into open con- 
flict with Turkey, Great Britain, and later with Spain, 
with all the desolating evils which wars with these coun- 
tries would have involved. How easy it would have been 


for Mr. Cleveland, after the message of December 17 
1895, to have taken advantage of the flame of war-feeling 
which he had, it seems unintentionally, kindled, and hur- 
ried the country into war with Great Britain, if he had 
chosen to follow a less wise and conciliatory course in 
choosing the members of the Venezuela Commission! 
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The same candidness and straightforwardness which had 
brought on the trouble, has delivered the country from 
its possible evil results and brought about greater unity 
between the two nations than has ever existed before. 

The possible disasters which might have come from all 
these international complications President Cleveland has 
not only averted, but he has finally brought the country 
as a whole to acquiesce in the wisdom and rightness of 
the policy of patient forbearance and considerateness 
which he has followed, and it is now understood that, as 
a matter of course, his successor will follow in the same 
path, the only one worthy of a man exalted te the chief 
magistracy of a great nation of peace-loving citizens. 
The country may have suffered wrong in particular cases, 
but how much wiser and more Christian to have patiently 
endured this than to have run the risk and incurred the 
guilt of bringing upon us the unnumbered woes and suffer- 
ings and desolations of war. Our credit for peaceful at- 
tention to our own business has suffered enough as things 
have gone, but if all the clamors which have been heard 
for vengeance upon Turkey and Spain, and for kicking 
England summarily out of the New World, had been 
heeded, our national reputation for peacefulness, fairness 
and good sense would have been utterly gone and our pow- 
er to promote the Christian progress of the world ruined. 

President Cleveland has deserved and will carry with 
him into private life the sincere respect and high regard 
of all the friends of peace, regardless of party, and they 
will wish him yet many years of life in which to serve 
his country and humanity in the effective ways that will 
always be open to him. 


ENGLISH TEACHING OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


The United States Commissioner of Education, in his Re- 
port for 1894-95, just out, has incorporated an interest- 
ing chapter on English methods of teaching American his- 
tory. The chapter is No. XLIV of the Report, and con- 
tains extracts trom twenty-four books of English history 
used in the schools of the lower grades. These histories 
were collected by Mr. Samuel Plimsoll, well known for 
his philanthropic efforts in behalf of sailors, with a view 
to show the better spirit found in the English school his- 
tories compared with our own. Mr. Plimsoll, during the 
last two years has been making special effort, along with 
many others, to promote greater good feeling between 
the United States and Great Britain. In pursuance of 
this purpose he has been making an inquiry into the 
method and spirit of history-teaching in the elementary 
schools of the two countries. While on a visit to this 
country a year ago he made a special examination of the 
history books used in the schools of the United States, 
and was very much struck with the dislike of England ex- 
hibited in them, and sure to be imbibed from them by the 
boys and girls in the schools. 
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This characteristic of our history text-books has often 
been pcinted out and deplored by those who have felt that 
the causes of animosity between the two countries ought 
to be removed, and the old grudges forgotten. But up to 
the present time only small progress has been made in 
the rewriting of Anglo-American history for the school 
text-books from a more pacific and Christian standpoint. 
We have alluded tothe subject in former editorials and 
pointed out what has been done and ought to be done. 

We are not at all surprised that progress in this direction 
has been slow. It isa much more diflicult task than it would 
at first thought appear to be. We doubt if Mr. Plimsoll 
or any other Englishman really comprehends the difficulty 
confronting an American historian who undertakes to 
present our historic relations with Great Britain in a way 
not to inculcate dislike but respect and friendliness. 
Nearly ten years of our history since the Declaration of 
Independence, seven of them the period of the founding 
of the nation, were spent in war with Great Britain, to 
say nothing of the wrongs done us by the British Govern- 
ment at other critical periods. This is no inconsiderable 
portion of our entire history of 120 years, and occupies 
necessarily a large space in the history books. On the 
British side, it is a very inconsiderable portion of their 
long history of more than a thousand years, and occupies, 
necessarily, but small space in any school history. 
Again, it is a very easy thing for English historians to 
admit and even assert strongly that King George and his 
Ministers were not only foolish but wicked in their treat- 
ment of the American colonies. American historians find 
little if anything of this kind to say about our Govern- 
ment in the time of Washington. All this makes it much 
easier for the English people of this day to cherish proper 
fraternal feelings towards the United States than it is for 
the people of this country to hold such sentiments with 
regard to Great Britain. The spirit of forgiveness and 
brotherhood has to be much deeper on this side, and the 
historians have to go beneath the surface of the history to 
find grounds for inculcating through their books the spirit 
of respect and love towards Great Britain. There are 
such grounds, many of them; and they ought to be sought 
out and brought to the front. But we shall have to have 
a new generation of historians, brought up on the new 
and more Christian ideas of our time, before we can have 
our history presented in a truly civilizing spirit to our 
boys and girls. Meanwhile the English historians and 
friends of peace can help us along in this direction by 
writing and speaking in even stronger condemnation than 
Mr. Plimsoll’s extracts do of the conduct cf King George 
and his Ministry, and of the doings of some later Minis- 
tries in their relations to the UnitedStates. Many of them 
are doing this in a splendid way, and this is having a pow- 
erful effect on the spirit of our people. ‘This is infinitely 


more effective than scolding us for having bad histories. 
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Dr. Harris has done a great service to American educa- 
tion by placing extracts from these twenty-four English 
school histories in his Report, and we hope that the care- 
ful perusal of them by the many teachers into whose 
hands the Report may fall may do much to encourage a 
more discriminating and Christian teaching of Anglo- 
American history by the instructors in history, even with 
the books now in their hands. 


CRETE AND GREECE. 


All eyes have been turned to the island of Crete since 
the dispatch of the Greek torpedo flotilla on the 10th ult., 
in command of Prince George, ostensibly to prevent the 
landing of Turkish troops ordered to the island from 
Smyrna to aid in suppressing the insurrection. 

The trouble in Crete is of long standing. The people in the 
island are largely of Greek descent, about three-fourths of 
the three hundred thousand now constituting the population 
being not only of Greek blood but of Greek Christian 
faith. The Mussulman inhabitants are Moslem by pro- 
fession rather than by birth. Ever since the conquest 
and control of the island by Turkey conflicts between the 
two classes of religionists have been frequent, the Mos- 
lems being chiefly, though by no means wholly, at fault 
until more recently. 

Last summer under pressure from the powers the Porte 
gave Crete a Christian governor, a Roman Catholic, how- 
ever, instead of a Greek Christian, and promised to pre- 
serve order without sending more Turkish troops. But 
the promised reforms were delayed, after the Turkish 
fashion. The old gendarmerie was done away, but the 
promised new one, to be composed of foreigners, was not 
created. During all this time disturbances have taken 
place, naturally. The Christian population has been in 
insurrection against the Moslems and Moslem rule. The 
insurrection has been fomented from Greece, and in its 
later stages nas taken on the form of a movement for 
union with Greece, where the island naturally belongs. It 
must not be supposed that this movement is the out- 
growth of recent Turkish cruelties so much as of those of 
the past. It is even more the result of the unnatural con- 
nection of Crete with the Ottoman empire, and of 
Greek dislike for everything Turkish. For this reason 
the Cretan question will never be settled so long as this 
unnatural connection exists. 

The recent attack on Canea, which brought on the 
crisis, was distinctly an act of Christian aggression. The 
Turks seem to have been beaten and driven back. 
Then the insurgents declared for union with Greece and 
Greece came promptly to their support. 

This action of King George took the powers almost 
wholly by surprise and quite took away their breath. It 
has been surmised that he acted with the connivance of 
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the Czar though this is not proven. Events have fol- 
lowed each other with great rapidity since this bold move- 
ment of the Greek king. A small ‘‘corps of occupation” 
has been landed in Crete under command of Prince 
George and Colonel Vassos. The military forces of 
Greece have been brought as speedily as possible into 
readiness for war. The whole of Greece has been in a 
state of extraordinary excitement, and unanimously up- 
held the policy inaugurated by the King. At Constanti- 
nople also rapid preparations for war have been made, 
and the declaration made to the powers that unless Greece 
desists an army of invasion will be marched against 
her northern frontier. Greece has declared that she ‘‘ac- 
cepts full responsibility for her acts,” and that she will 
meet the Turks on the frontier if they come. 

The powers appeared promptly on the scene. Their 
warships have blockaded Crete. They have taken posses- 
sion of three Cretan towns, Canea, Heraklion and Retimo. 
They have tried to prevent Greece and Turkey both from 
sending troops or supplies to the island. Their action in 
bombarding the camp of the insurgents, who, in spite of 
warnings, attacked the town of Canea, has created the 
greatest indignation throughout Crete and Greece, and 
made the movement for union all the stronger and more 
stubborn. 

At this writing Greece stands to her declarations. The 
island is occupied by Col. Vassos in the name of the King 
of Greece. All the provinces of Crete have voted for 
union. ‘The powers have been a good deal at a loss and 
at some variance as to whattodo. They seem determined 
to prevent war if they can, but not much disposed to 
allow Crete to get away from Turkey. Lord Salisbury 
announced in the House of Lords on the 25th ult. that he 
had sent a despatch to the British representative at the 
capital of each of the powers, declaring England’s policy, 
with which he assumed the other powers toagree, to be that 
of administrative autonomy for Crete but as a part of the 
Turkish Empire; and that in case either Greece or Tur- 
key should decline to remove their troops from the 
island, at the request of the powers, they should 
be compelled by force to do so. It remains 
to be seen whether this policy will be carried out. 
It would be much better than nothing, but now that the 
crisis is on, it seems that it would be a very simple thing 
for the powers to let Crete go where she wants to be and 
where she naturally belongs. If they feel it their duty to 
compel Turkey to do anything, why not compel her to do 
the right thing? The ‘Concert of Europe” will have to 
experience ‘a change of heart” and have a good deal of 
elementary moral instruction before we shall have any 
hope of its doing much for civilization and progress. 
We do not wonder that Gladstone is ‘‘sorrowful and in- 
dignant” and that the English Liberals look with grave 
concern on the policy outlined by the Prime Minister. 
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MR. COUDERT’S CHICAGO SPEECH. 


One of the great meetings on the 22nd of February 
this year in honor of Washington was that held in the 
Auditorium at Chicago, under the auspices of the Union 
League Club of that city. The address was given by 
Frederick R. Coudert, to an immense audience. The 
chief part of it was given to the progress of arbitration 
and the passing of war. He predicted that general arbi- 
tration is inevitable, and once established by the United 
States and Great Britain, who “‘ are striving to crown the 
glories of this dying century with something better and 
greater than the world has seen,” it will be adopted by 
all the great European powers. Speaking of the Geneva 
arbitration, he said: 

‘* There are few more hopeful signs in the history of 
arbitration than that between Great Britain and the 
United States, which is known as the Geneva arbitration. 
It is the most conspicuous instance of a resort to friendly 
adjustment where provocation was so great, for our peo- 
ple had indeed suffered under a real and bitter grievance. 
When the very existence of the nation was in jeopardy, 
when brother was arrayed against brother and the whole 
fabric of our government was tottering to possible ruin, 
a friendly nation connived at efforts of the union’s enemies 
and .indirectly aided in their attempts at our disruption. 
If there is anything more diflicult to forgive than injury 
we have suffered it is the injury we have inflicted. Since 
this great object lesson in international arbitration, it is 
idle to talk of insurmountable obstacles in the way of 
promoting peace. If the United States could condone the 
depredations of the Alabama, and Great Britain could 
pay for them, as she did, arbitration must be easy. But 
it was never so easy as to-day.” 

He declared that all the civilization of our age, its in- 
telligence and learning, its science and art, its greater 
tenderness of human life, its commercial interests, are 
against war. On the whole also the influence of the 
press is for peace. General Sherman’s monosyllabic de- 
scription, ‘* war is hell,” he thought could scarcely be im- 
proved on. Referring to the opinions of Hegel, De 
Maistre, Von Moltke and others, that war is a divine 
agency for good, he asked: 

‘* How many soldiers should be slain and how many 
villages burned and how many provinces devastated 
before the highest culture is reached? When and how 
can we be certain that decadence is stayed and that the 
progress requires no further killing of men? Who shall 
furnish periodical and plausible pretexts for war, to be 
applied when the necessity arrives, not that justice may 
have her sway, but that men may not be pampered into 
effeminacy by the charms of peace? We might ask this 
great warrior (Von Moltke) when he discovered, and 
how, that war entered into the views and designs of Provi- 
dence. What winged messenger of the Prince of Peace 
vouchsafed for his private illumination the fearful fact 
that war was permitted to nations worthy of fulfilling 
upon earth a divine mission to preserve them from decay ? 
If we can feel quite sure that this accomplished soldier 
was really inspired to express such appalling sentiments 
we must despair of the future of the world.” 
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The report of what Mr. Coudert said on the subject of 
national honor is so exceptionally good that we give 
nearly the whole of it. 

‘¢ A nation’s honor, I would venture to say, is never 
compromised by temperance or injured by forbearance. 
A nation’s honor is not served by rash counsels nor by 
violent impulses recklessly indulged in. It is indeed a 
frail and delicate possession if it cannot live in an atmos- 
phere of peace, it is a dangerous one if it is tarnished by 
friendly discussion and a disposition to hearken to the 
voice of justice. 

National honor may, perhaps, shine «all the brighter 
when a great nation is slow toadmit that her just dignity 
may be imperiled by the act of others. The honor of 
a nation is in her keeping, notin that of her neighbors ; 
it cannot be lost save by her own act. To preserve her 
honor should be her main object and purpose, but she 
should not readily believe those who tell her that by hard 
blows alone may her integrity be protected. 

A nation’s honor consists in fidelity to her engagements, 
in carrying out her contracts in spirit as in the letter, in 
paying her just debts, in respecting the rights of others, 
in promoting the welfare of her people, in the encourage- 
ment of truth, in teaching obedience to the law, in culti- 
vating honorable peace with the world. 

How can our national honor be so grievously invaded 
that there can be no room for remonstrance, no time for 
discussion, no opportunity allowed the aggressor ‘for 
amendment? Spain within a few years offended Ger- 
many most grievously and, it was said, insulted her flag, 
but Germany nevertheless arbitrated with Spain and 
allowed the pope to decide the question at issue. Has 
Germany’s honor suffered thereby ? 

We seized British ships in the Behring sea and con- 
demned them in our ports—a most grievous insult accord- 
ing to the sensitive and self-constituted custodians of 
British honor, but Great Britain adopted peaceful coun- 
sels, and a wise court heard, examined and decided the 
case without any apparent injury to British honor. 

Why is war a more reliable defender of our national 
honor than arbitration? Readiness to fight may serve to 
prove that our country is not afraid to fight, but the 
world knows that today and needs no proof. War may 
prove that we have a gallant people behind our govern- 
ment ready to spend life and fortune for a good cause, 
but the world knows that of old. Why renew the proof? 
War may show that our financial resources are practically 
inexhaustible, and that we are able to build and buy the 
most approved engines of destruction, but that, too, is of 
public notoriety. 

Let us not call witnesses where the facts are con- 
ceded, nor embark upon expensive methods to satisfy the 
world of what the world is already quite convinced. As 
with men honor often means pride unembarassed by 
scruples, so it may be with a nation. 

The standard with men differs according to latitude 
and surroundings, to social institutions and traditions, to 
civilization, religion and many things. Men resort to the 


shotgun, the revolver, the bowie knife or the club to heal 
or defend their honor, and lose it as often as they mend 
it. 

The effort of civilization has been for years to teach 
them that violence is not the safest champion of offended 
dignity, that the methods of the bravo, the manners of the 
ruffian or the tyranny of the bully may best be dealt with 
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by a firm court and an officer of the law. Why should 
nations be prompt to seek redress through force so long 
as reason may be heard and reason’s voice is still re- 
spected ? 

Bluster, with nations as with individuals, is dying out. 
It is heard at times, but its voice squeaks and shows 
senility. It cannot, as of old, arouse a nation into un- 
thinking wrath nor drive it from propriety. The wisdom 
and the experience of the world are against it. It was a 
favorite saying of Napoleon—he had borrowed it from 
Montesquieu—that no man is strong enough to fight 
against the nature of things. It will get the best of him 
in the end, for the moral forces of nature are based on 
immutable and eternal principles; they will not be put 
down. They may be delayed, but they cannot be stayed.” 

He declared that ‘* the day has gone by when honor- 
able preferment could only be gained in war. The 
splendid triumphs of peace are winning over the heart of 
man from the glories of war. Perhaps the boy of to-day, 
by the time he has cast his first vote, may think it as well 
to be an Edison as a Napoleon, a Pasteur as a Welling- 
ton, a Franklin as a Von Moltke, to build as to destroy, 
to save as to kill, to love as to hate. ‘The prejudices, 
caprices, errors and passions of men may defer the hour 
of the triumph of peace, but come it must.” 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Ex-Senator Edmunds, whose letter giving his first 
impressions of the Olney-Pauncefote Treaty we gave in 
our last issue, has written for the New York Independent 
(February 4) a fuller exposition of his views, in the line 
of his letter. This exposition leaves little ground under 
any of the objections which have been made to the 
treaty, and makes nearly all of the amendments offered 
in the Senate seem either entirely useless or postively 
harmful. Senator Turpie was so impressed with the 
ability and soundness of Mr. Edmunds’ position that he 
read the whole of the Ex-Senator’s article during his 
speech on the treaty, and spent half an hour commenting 
on it. Mr. Edmunds ranks as one of the very first 
constitutional and international lawyers in the nation, 
and his opinion has had much weight both in the Senate 
and out of it. 


On the 8th of February, Senator Sherman presented to 
the Senate a partial list of the arbitrations between the 
United States and other powers. The Senate ordered 
the list printed. It is Senate document 116 of the 54th 
Congress. The list covers sixteen arbitrations between 
the United States and Great Britain, two with Mexico, 
two with Portugal, three with Colombia, two with Chile, 
one with Paraguay, one with Costa Rica, two with 
Ecuador, three with Peru, two with Venezuela, one with 
Brazil, two with Spain, one with France, and one with 
Denmark. This list of arbitrations, thirty-nine in all, 
does not include all the cases to which the United States 
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has been a party, but it covers all the important ones, the 
ten or eleven remaining cases being of minor significance. 
Twenty-four of these cases were decided in favor of the 
United States. Of the other fifteen some were partially 
in favor of the United States, the award being divided, 
and in a few there was either no award, or the award was 
waved because beyond competency. The document is a 
very interesting one to study. 


The London Peace Society, which has worked faithfully 
and constantly for international arbitration since 1817, 
adopted the following resolution at the meeting of its 
Committee on January 15th, and forwarded it to Lord 
Salisbury, President Cleveland and Secretary Olney : 


The Committee of the Peace Society respectfully con- 
gratulate Her Majesty’s Government, and the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, on the success- 
ful conclusion of a Treaty of Arbitration between 
them ; 


They venture to express the opinion that nothing which 
has happened during the term of office of either Govern- 
ment will reflect more credit upon themselves, or be 
fraught with greater promise for humanity, than the 
conclusion of this Treaty ; 


And they trust that the Treaty which has been so auspic- 
iously signed, will be speedily ratified, and that it will 
prove the beginning of a new era in the relations be- 
tween the two great sections of the Anglo-Saxon fam- 
ily, and also the first step in the organization of a per- 
— system of Arbitration for the whole civilized 
world. 


At the City Temple, London, on Sunday morning, 
January 17th, Dr. Parker uttered the following striking 
words in regard to the treaty signed on the 11th of that 
month: ‘*I look upon this Treaty as the Second Ad- 
vent. We shall, I think, miss the spirit of the occasion 
if we think of it as a mere accident in statesmanship. 
To my mind it bears every aspect of a divine evolution, 
and as such I believe it will have a lasting effect for good 
upon all civilized nations. The occasion is infinitely too 
grand in all its meaning and possible issue to be cele- 
brated by official dinners or popular demonstrations of 
mere holiday-making. It is a religious event. No mere 
demonstrations can adequately express the deep and 
grateful joy with which the Treaty should be received. 
President Cleveland’s letter on the subject was noble 
alike in sentiment and expression, and Lord Salisbury’s 
dignified and statesmanlike attitude should be most 
eagerly and thankfully acknowledged by the undivided 
English people throughout the world.” 


The Secretary of the American Peace Society received 
on February 15th the resolution given below, which a 
cablegram from Hon. Thomas Snape announced had been 
adopted by the Christian churches in and about Liver- 
pool, England, and sent as a petition to the United 
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States Senate and to the Christian people in this country. 
The resolution was forwarded, on Mr. Snape’s request, 
to the Senate and also published in the newspapers of 
the country through the A ssociated Press. 

‘¢ The Christian churches of Liverpool have heard with 
deep concern that the adoption of the arbitration treaty 
between England and America is likely to be frustrated 
by the amendments which are being proposed in the 
United States Senate. 

They acknowledge the inalienable right of the American 
people to protect their national interests, but they feel 
they are justified in appealing to the Senate, and in 
asking their brethren across the Atlantic, members of 
sister churches, to consider the disastrous results to the 
cause of peace, which must ensue if the negotiation of 
such a treaty should be found impossible between kindred 
nations. 

They therefore petition the Senate to accept the treaty 
as signed by the representatives of the two governments 
and entreat all Christian people throughout the United 
States of America to exercise their powerful influence in 
behalf of the treaty, which will not only tend to make 
war impossible between England and America, but will 
open the way to the adoption of similar agreements 
throughout the civilized world, and will help to bring 
about the peaceful settlement of all international dis- 
putes.” 

A petition in nearly the same words has since been re- 


ceived from the churches of Southport, England. 


Frederic Passy thus writes, i the Paris Epoque, of 
treaties of arbitration : 


‘*T return to the subject once more, this time with 
complete joy on the one hand, but on the other with a 
sadness not less real. The arbitration treaty between 
Great Britain and the United States is definitively signed. 
A dispatch from Washington, reproduced by all the pa- 
pers, brings us the news. 

Au arbitration treaty—that is to say, no longer an 
isolated success to be added to a long list of isolated 
successes, but a new order of things, a permanent agree- 
ment between two of the greatest nations of the globe to 
disavow, in the whole course of their future relations, 
even the thought of recourse to force; the official recog- 
nition and definitive consecration of what people might 
still have presisted,—with much distrust and prejudice, 
it is true,—in calling fortunate accidents. 

Certainly, in this there is ground for rejoicing on the 
part of those engaged in the peace propaganda, and they 
might, if they were that sort of people, throw back the 
mockery which has not beea spared them, at the faithless 
people who have treated them as dreamers, and who to- 
day must see that they were the truly practical men. 

But there is ground for sadness also, if one is a French- 
man, when he sees that France, who always prides her- 
self on being in the vanguard of progress, and who, if 
she had wished to do so, might have made a convention 
with the United States seven or eight years ago, as Great 
Britain has just done, has allowed herself to be outstrip- 
ped. There will be a delay of only a few months, or 
weeks, or days perhaps, we know; for the Chamber of 
Deputies has more than once unanimously given its fav- 
orable judgment. And the Government, which has de- 
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clared its agreement with the declarations of the Cham- 
ber, has certainly not Icst them from view. But it isa 
delay, and we who are jealous of all the true greatness of 
our country, would like for France always to be first 
when justice and liberty are in question. 


Among the great monthly magazines the Century, with 
its large circulation in all quarters of the nation, has con- 
tributed much to the strength of the arbitration move- 
ment during the past year. The subject has been vigor- 
ously treated morth after month in its editorial ‘*Topics 
of the Time.” In its recent Christmas issue in an edi- 
torial entitled ‘‘The Approach of a New Era,” the subject 
of Anglo-American arbitration is touched in a very 
forcible way : 

‘* In the face of the settled conviction of England and 
America that war between the two countries should 
be taken out of the category of the easily possible and 
placed in that of the barely possible, it is unpatriotic, in- 
human, unchristian to hesitate at trifles in the progress 
of the principle. It is not too much to say that the whole 
English-speaking world, whether religious or non-religious, 
without regard to opinion on the Venezuelan affair, is 
looking forward to the establishment of a permanent 
tribunal, and will not only overlook any shortcomings of 
detail, but will be impatient of their influence in delaying 
the consummation desired.” 

The recent movement of public opinion in favor of the 
ratification of the treaty signed on the 11th of January 
has fully justified the semi-prophecy of the last sentence 
of the above quotation. 


In accordance with the instructions given them by the 
Peace Congress at Buda-Pesth in October last, the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Congress, General Tiirr and 
Mr. Keméuy, have addressed a strong letter to the 
governments of Germany, Austria, France, Great 
Britain, Italy aud Russia, asking them to interfere ‘‘in a 
unanimous and peaceful way,” to secure from Turkey 
guarantees against the recurrence of the Armenian out- 
rages. They have also addressed a letter to the Pope, as 
instructed, thanking him for what he has already done 
for the cause of peace and asking him to promote still 
further, by ‘‘ new and more express declarations,”’ ‘‘ the 
great crusade for the brotherhood of the human race.” 
To this letter Cardinal Rampolla has replied saying that 
the Pope has no greater concern than to promote the 
cause of justice and peace in the earth, and ‘‘to unite all 
the nations in one family.” Letters have also been ad- 
dressed by the President and Secretary of the Congress 
to the Protestant religious authorities, to the Greek 
Israelites, the Mussulman authorities and the Free 
Masons. Cordial and favorable responses to a part of 
these letters have been received. 


In accordance with the recomendation of the Buda- 
Pesth Peace Congress, the 22d of Feburary was observed 
by many of the peace societies in different countries with 
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a view to a general and simultaneous manifestation of 
sentiment in behalf of international arbitration. Many 
of the societies, however, have not, last year or this, 
joined in this effort at simultaneous manifestation, pre- 
ferring to use occasions better suited to their local cir- 
cumstances for influencing public opinion. The societies 
in London this year held their meeting at the studio of 
Mr. Felix Moscheles, the author of the observance of the 
day in this way. A meeting was held in this country at 
Philadelphia by the Universal Peace Union at their rooms 
in Independence Hall, at which addresses were made by 
Dr. George Dana Boardman, Countess Cora di Brazza of 
Italy, Alfred H. Love and others. Resolutions of iden- 
tical import were passed at all the meetings in different 
countries favoring arbitration in general and urging rati- 
fication of the pending Anglo-American treaty. 


The editor of the Apvocate or Prace has often in 
public addresses, since his visits to the European conti- 
nent, pointed out the perils to civilization there from 
universal forced military service, and warned our own 
States against its adoption. Mr. Jules Delafosse, a mem- 
ber of the French Chamber of Deputies has recently ex- 
pressed his disapproval of the system in the most vigor- 


ous terms. He says: 

‘¢T consider obligatory military service, such as we 
have conceived and practised (in France), the most per- 
nicious agent of social demoralization and national disso- 
lution that exists in the world. I have the well-consid- 
ered conviction that if we permit it to continue for twenty 
years longer the ravages it has already commenced, there 
will then be no longer either society or army, there will 
only be a disintegrated mass of people without bond of 
union, without discipline, and without cohesion. 

Military service, as at present constituted, separates 
thousands of young men from the centre where they have 
grown up, the careers they have commenced, and the 
simple and upright lives which they ought to follow, and 
when, after three years of this alienation, it gives them 
back to civil life, they turn to it no longer. Many of 
them have become accustomed to the life of towns, and 
many wish to remain in the cities, and do remain, becom- 
ing workmen without work, needy without employment, 
discontented and unclassed. The destruction of equilib- 
rium appears to me a great danger of the present day, 
and I do not hesitate to say that I consider obligatory 
military service as one of the most powerful agents for 
recruiting the ranks of revolutionary Socialism.” 


‘The revolt of the Continental peoples against mili- 
tarism,” says the //erald of Peace, ** continues. ‘Two or 
three instances will show the extent of this movement, 
which the rulers will find difficult to deal with, and which 
is inevitable while the ‘ Armed Peace’ of Europe con- 
tinues. A fortnight ago (on the 9th of January), the 
Italian Government at Rome dissolved by force the 
Roman Labour Bureau and the Socialist Federation, and 
a number of papers were impounded by the authorities. 
The process was effected without resistance or disorder, 
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but on the following day the Socialists decided on the 
immediate reconstruction of the Labour Bureau, which 
has 17,000 members, and of the Socialist Federation. 
In Belgium the disaffection in the army, founded on the 
Socialist propaganda against the use of armed force, 
appears to be making headway. The Soir announces the 
discovery of organized Socialist clubs in barracks, whose 
members, while submitting to the rules of the service, are 
pledged to refuse active service, should occasion arise. 
Inquiry in one large centre has already revealed the exis- 
tence of a club of this description, and seventeen non- 
commissioned officers have been suspended. Such is the 
bitter feeling in the mining and industrial district of 
Hainault against the present system of army conscrip- 
tion, which allows the wealthy to purchase substitutes, 
that the government has been informed, through its 
agents, that an organized resistance is being prepared. 
The Socialists are taking the lead, and the conscript 
class of 1897, who draw lots next month, have declared 
that they will resist the draft to their last drop of blood. 
All the workingmen’s leagues have promised to support 
them. The superior officers in command of the Antwerp 
garrison have, it is said, received orders to be in readi- 
ness to leave for the district. The industrial districts of 
Belgium are at fever heat over this question of personal 
army service.” 


The Philippine Islands, in which there has been for 
many months an insurrection against the Spanish author- 
ity, are the richest and most fruitful of the East Indies. 
There are nineteen hundred islands in the group. The 
largest, Luzon, contains about 56,000 square miles. The 
area of the entire group is about 130,000 square miles, 
or nearly tiat of the state of California. The population 
numbers 7,000,000. The Spanish have, with the excep- 
tion of two years of British supremacy, been in control 
of the islands since their discovery by Magellan in 1520. 

The Roman Catholic church dominates almost every- 
where. ‘There are about 3000 priests, who also have 
charge of the educational interests of the inhabitants. 
The people are fairly civilized, many of them being able 
to read and write, and the more advanced classes speak 
the Spanish language. There are about 300 English and 
Germans in Manila, the capital, and about 5000 Span- 
ish. Manila, with a population of 300,000, is largely a 
modern city, having churches, and colleges with modern 
facilities. The natives are gentle, polite, hospitable, in- 
clined to be lazy and exceedingly fond of amusements. 

Cock-fighting is ‘‘the national game.” The chief 
products are hemp, sugar and tobacco, of which there 
are immense quantities, and coffee growing is rapidly 
increasing. The total foreign trade now amounts to 
about $35,000,000 annually. The islands are governed 


by a Governor Genera! appointed by the Spanish Soy- 
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ereign, and by wu Council of State. There are lieutenant 
governors for the different islands, which are divided in- 
to provinces, districts, communes and parishes with ap- 
propriate officials. Spain keeps a regular military force 
of about 10,000 men in the islands. This number is 
now much increased on account of the insurrection. 
The latest reports indicate that the government is mak- 
ing considerable headway in suppressing the rebellion. 
The United States Minister to Siam, from whose article 
in the February North American Review we gather most 
of the facts given above, says that the natives are mostly 
content with the present order of things, the insurrection 
being confined mostly to the half-castes, descendants of 
Chinese fathers and native mothers, who care little for 
either church or state, and are mostly a wild, lawless set. 


The Venezuela Commission, which in a quiet way has 
played such an important part in bringing about an amica- 
ble settlement of the Anglo-Venezuelan dispute, has 
closed up its work. Its report was made to President 
Cleveland on the 27th of February, a report, not on the 
true divisional line between Venezuelaand British Guiana, 
but simply of the work which it has done in gathering and 
arranging material, which will now Le submitted to the 
Anglo-Venezuelan tribunal. The report states that, 
though Great Britain and Venezuela might both have 
refused to recognize the Commission because appointed 
by a nation in no way personally interested in the terri- 
torial question, yet they had both shown a disposition to 
aid the Commission in every way possible in its investi- 
gation. The Commission expressed its warm apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered it by a number of gentlemen 
eminent in historical and antiquarian research, chief of 
whom were Justin Winsor of the Harvard library, Profes- 
sor Jameson of Brown, and Professor Burr of Cornell. 
Much of the report is given up to an explanation of the 
various lines of investigation which the Commission had 
found it necessary to follow, in international law, in diplo- 
matic correspondence, in the study of original documents, 
in that of treaty stipulations, of historical works, books 
of travel, maps, etc. The publications of the Commis- 
sion will consist of four volumes. 


The Cuban situation, on all sides, shows no improve- 
General Weyler has been unable to bring on a 
The insurgents have 


ment. 
general engagement with Gomez. 
practically held their own against all the attempts of the 
Spanish forces. Sanguilly has been released from prison 
by orders from Madrid. The death of Ruiz in prison 
has created a new outburst of hatred of Spain at Wash- 
ington and elsewhere, and the subject has been some- 
what angrilydebated in the United States Senate. There 
has been friction between Consul-General Lee at Havana 
and the State Department, arising from what is consid- 
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ered in the State Department an unduly aggressive and 
hasty policy on the part of the Consul-General in insist- 
ing on the immediate sending of a warship to Cuban 
waters, and what Mr. Lee has considered dilatoriness 
on the part of our government in protecting American 
citizens in Cuba. The Consul-General sent in his resig- 
nation, but no action was taken on it and he is, at the 
present writing, still in Havana. Secretary Olney has 
asked the Spanish government for a thorough investiga- 
tion of the circumstances attending the death of Ruiz in 
prison, and demanded that all Americans under arrest 
shall be allowed to consult with the Consul after seventy- 
two hours, and also be informed of the charges against 
them. General Weyler is reported to have sent his resig- 
nation to Madrid, on account of the action of the govern- 
ment in releasing Sanguilly. There has been great dis- 
satisfaction with the Consul-General in Spain, and his 
going home is more than likely due to another cause than 
the one assigned. The reforms proposed by the Spanish 
Cabinet for Cuba have been variously commented upon. 
Some have thought them honestly proposed and that they 
would give practical home government to the island. 
But the insurgents and nearly all their sympathizers 
place very little confidence in the sincerity of the Span- 
ish ministry, and insist that nothing but absolute inde- 
pendence will do. 


The subject of peace is beginning to be thoroughly 
discussed in Germany, in true German style, not only in 
the circles of the friends of peace, but also in educated 
circles, as well as by socialists and by statesmen. The 
Kantstudien, a publication devoted to the consideration 
of the Kantian philosophy, edited by Dr. Hans Vaihinger, 
professor of philosophy at the University of Halle, has 
recently given up a whole number to the discussion of 
Kant’s Zum Ewigen Frieden, in a paper by F. Staudinger. 
Mr. Staudinger takes as the basis of his discussion two 
tractates which appeared in 1895, one by Professor F. 
Pfleiderer, the other by Ludwig Stein. Pfleiderer’s treat- 
ment of the subject he declares to be entirely superficial 
and dealing with empty abstractions, while that of 
Stein he sets down as thorough, going to the ‘‘inner 
grounds” of the subject. The most of Staudinger’s paper 
is given up to a critical examination of two of Kant’s 
‘tarticles.” He shows that great progress has been made 
since Kant’s time in laying the foundations of eternal 
peace, and thinks that even among the worst of the civil- 
ized nations may be found many proofs that the world is 
ripening for the millenium of human brotherhood. 


Count A. Bothmer, of Wiesbaden, Germany, writing 
in the February number of Concord, gives it as his opin- 
ion that the Emperor’s recent action will make duelling 
almost impossible in the German army. He says: ‘* At 
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last I am able to say that a step has been made in the 
right direction to prevent duelling in the army. I say a 
step, because duelling has not been definitely stamped 
out by the Emperor’s last decree, but it has been made 
very much more difficult—in fact, almost an impossi- 
bility. This measure, however, does not do away with 
the duel in private life, and unless the punishments in- 
flicted on those breaking the law in this respect be in- 
creased in severity, it does not seem likely that the 
custom will decrease. One fact remains. The present 
generation of young men and students is averse from 
duelling in a much greater degree than was formerly the 
ease. I have only recently spoken with young students 
studying at the universities on this subject, and find that 
the custom is decidedly decreasing.” 


The London Herald of Peace thus speaks of the Arbi- 
tration Petition gotten up by the Alliance of the Churches 
in Great Britain and the United States: 


‘¢ The signing of the Arbitration Treaty and the refer- 
ences in the Queen’s Speech to Arbitration add interest 
to the fact that the Arbitration Alliance is just now en- 
gaged in completing the final arrangements in connection 
with the great Arbitration Petition which it has in hand, 
urging arbitration as a peaceful means of settling disputes 
between nations. The work of obtaining signatures for 
this petition is now practically complete, and the docu- 
ment will be presented to the thirty-two chief Govern- 
ments of the world some time during the next two or three 
months. The movement originated in America, and has 
been heartily taken up in this country by the Arbitration 
Alliance, which was formed originally for the purpose of 
promoting the scheme, but has since considerably widened 
its scope. Nearly all the Protestant Churches of Great 
Britain and the United States, as well as many on the 
Continent, have authorized certain of their members to 
sign the memorial in a representative capacity, and in 
addition it contains the names of several dignitaries of 
the Episcopal Churches of the three kingdoms, among 
them being the Bishops of Durham and Ripon; the Deans 
of Durham, Ely, Hereford and Ripon; Canons Barnett, 
Barker, Benham, etc.; the Archbishop of Dublin and the 
late Bishop of Killaloe; and the Bishop of Brechin, 
Primus of Scotland, and otters. Miss Horsfall, of Mel- 
bourne, has rendered good service by obtaining official 
signatures on behalf of some of the Australian churches, 
and others are promised shortly. As soon as these 
arrive the petition will be ready for presentation.” 


The following from a recent number of the Philadelphia 
Ledger, in regard to ‘‘our new navy,” probably repre- 
sents the average public sentiment of the country on the 
subject : 

‘** Since the work of reconstructing the navy of the 


country was begun in 1885 there has been no break in 
the construction of new war vessels. Regularly every 


year Congress has authorized one or more additions to 
the navy, until we now have more than seventy new 
steel ships, including torpedo boats, either in commission 
This is a good, indeed 


or in course of construction. 
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almost a remarkable showing, considering the short period 
which has elapsed since the commencement of the new 
navy. Moreover, it is a fleet of vessels of which, for its 
size, the nation may be proud, since all are splendid 
specimens of the types to which each belongs, and many 
are far superior to similar ships of any other country. 
The buffeting which a number of them received recently 
in the great storm off Cape Hatteras shows them to be 
perfectly staunch as well as fine fighting vessels. But 
fine as these fighting ships are, and however much supe- 
rior they may be to similar war vessels of other countries, 
there are not yet enough of them. The navy of the 
United States need not perhaps be as large as that of 
England, or of one or two other first-class Powers, 
which are forced to maintain great fleets to preserve their 
existence, but it should be very much larger than it is 
before it can be said to be perfect and adequate for the 
thorough protection of American interests at home and 
abroad. 

The policy which Congress has pursued ia the past of 
authorizing yearly at least one new war vessel of some 
type is a good one, and it is therefore to be regretted 
that there is a possibility that this year Congress may not 
continue that wise course, and if they do not it will be 
the first time since the reconstruction of the new navy 
was determined on. The fears of a pause in the work 
arise from the action of the House Naval Committee, 
which has refused to recommend the construction of one 
battleship and a composite vessel to be used by the 
Naval Cadets at Annapolis. It even refused to recom- 
mend the building of a few torpedo boats, a class of craft 
it is very important the navy should have more of. It is 
given as a reason that the present financial condition of 
the country will not warrant the expenditure. In this 
conclusion may be traced the fine work of Congressman 
soutelle, who, had he had his way entirely, would prob- 
ably have decided the new naval fleet to be sufliciently 
large with the building of the Newark, Charleston, York- 
town and Petrel, the ships ordered in 1885. The reason- 
ing of the committee is poor, however, as will be shown 
when the so-called ‘‘ log rolling” appropriations for the 
special benefit of some of the little interior towns are 
taken into consideration. The House should promptiy 
amend the Naval Appropriation bill, as it is reported 
from the committee, by inserting at least a clause pro- 
viding for the construction of a few torpedo boats.” 


Will the Ledger tell us in what respect the country now, 
with seventy new steel ships, is safer or more respected, 
or its interests at home and abroad more adequately 
cared for, than was the case before even the Newark, 
Charleston, Yorktown and Petrel were ordered built? 
We ask this question in all seriousness. We have never 
been able to get any satisfactory answer to it. 


The difficulty between Brazil and Italy, because of in- 
jury done to the life and property of Italians residing in 
the territory of the former, has been settled witiout arbi- 
tration. The Brazilian legislature has passed a bill pro- 
viding for the payment of the indemnity of one million 
lire, about two hundred thousand dollars, to the Italians. 
This trouble was to have been arbitrated by President 
Cleveland. There is a better stage of civilization than 


that of arbitration even, and we are pleased to note the 
signs of its coming. 


The Swiss arbitration tribunal chosen by Great Britain 
and Portugal for the adjustment of the Delagoa Railway 
question has sent Mr. Nicole, an engineer, to Southern 
Africa to determine the value of the railways in the dis- 
puted territory. The Swiss Federal Council has given 
its decision in the Franco-Venezuelan arbitration. Mr. 
Fabiani, a French subject, brought a claim for forty-six 
million francs against Venezuela for denial of justice 
by the Venezuela courts. The indemnity given to France 
by the award is four million, three hundred thousand 
francs. 


It has not yet been announced, though determined, that 
the next Interparliamentary Peace Conference will be held 
at Brussels. The Committee on organization will con- 
sist of the President of the Senate, the President of the 
House, the four vice-presidents and the two secretaries of 
the two Houses. The date of the Conference has not yet 
been announced. The place of holding the general Peace 
Cougress has not yet been settled, though it is probable 
that the meeting will be at Hamburg. 


Samuel Austin, who died at his home in Providence, 
R. I., on the 14th of February, at the age of 81 years, 
was one of the sincerest and most indefatigable friends 
of peace whom it has been our privilege to know. He 
labored in behalf of the cause from genuine convince- 
ment of the truth of peace principles as taught in the New 
Testament, and of their reasonableness and practicability. 
He did much in bis private capacity and also as Secretary 
of the Obadiah Brown Benevolent Fund to promote the 
circulation of good literature bearing upon the subject of 
arbitration and peace as well as upon other important 
subjects. He was at the time of his death a vice presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island Peace Society, and also of the 
American Peace Society, of which he had formerly been 
a Director, and in whose work he took the most generous 
interest. In his own State he was one of the chief pro- 
moters of evening schools for those who could not have 
the advantages of day schools, and he lived to see such 
schools in successful operation in a number of the cities 
and towns of Rhode Island. Many young men of the 
State are greatly indebted to him for the inspiration to a 
manly and useful life received from him. He was one of 
that class of genuine, intelligent, noble, Christian men 
whose life becomes a part of the permanent moral inherit- 
ance of a commonwealth. Such men are infinitely more 
valuable to a State than mills and manufactures. 


Everybody is pleased that Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
was, on the expiration of his term of office as Labor 
Commissioner, promptly renominated by the President 
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and confirmed by the Senate. He is an able, con- 
scientious, impartial, thorongh and painstaking official, 
and has done invaluable service in promoting industrial 
peace. 


The Siamese government has apologized to the German 
minister at Siam for an attack made upon him by the 
police on the 31st of January, and the King has conferred 
a decoration upon him. 


In the House of Commons on February Sth, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach announced that a further advance 
of Egyptian troops toward Khartoum would be made 
next season. 


Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, United States Ambassador 
to Great Britain, gave a dinner in honor of the Prince of 
Wales, at his residence 83 Euston Square, London, on 
February 3d. A large number of distinguished gentle- 
men were present. The Prince of Wales sat at Mr. 
Bayard’s right and Lord Salisbury at his left during the 
dinner. 


WHY THE TREATY WENT OVER. 


Senator Teller was asked, about the middle of Febru- 
ary. to prepare a statement of the reason for seeking a 
postponement of the Anglo-American arbitration treaty, 
and in response gave out the following signed article: 


‘¢ There has been a good deal of criticism of the senate 
because it does not at once ratify the treaty of arbitra- 
tion between the United States and Great Britain by 
those who apparently forget that the executive depart- 
ment has been about four years negotiating it. 

By the constitution of the United States, the senate is 
made a part of the treaty-making power. The fathers of 
the republic, jealous of executive power, were not willing 
that the president should negotiate treaties alone, so they 
provided that the president ‘shall have power, by advice 
and consent of the senate, to make treaties, provided 
two-thirds of the senators present concur.’ The treaty 
then is the act of the president and the senate. It is 
quite apparent that it was not intended that the action of 
the senate should be a mere perfunctory duty and that 
the requirement of two-thirds majority was inserted 
because the framers of the constitution were impressed 
with the importance of treaty-making. The senate being 
a part of the power which creates treaties, it cannot rid 
itself of the responsibility of seeing that they are proper- 
ly made. It is as incumbent upon us to give treaties due 
consideration as upon the executive todo so. We heard 
no complaint of the delay on the part of the executive de- 
partment, but no sooner did the treaty reach the senate 
than there was a demand for immediate action by the 
senate. 

The senate being charged with this duty of advisement 
in the construction of a treaty cannot transfer that duty 
to the president or anyone else. 

The friends of the treaty in the senate all admit that it 
must be amended, and the committee on foreign relations 
has recommended certain amendments which will, without 
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doubt, be adopted. But what will be the condition of 
the treaty if the friends of it do not agree as to the pur- 
port of the proposed amendments? Some of them assert 
that each controverted question for consideration by the 
arbitrators must be acted on by the senate and house of 
representatives before the arbitration tribunal. If this 
view is correct we will be required to make a new treaty 
or agreement on each question as it arises and have the 
assent not of the senate alone, but of the house also, and 
instead of having removed causes of disagreement and 
friction between the two governments, it will be found we 
have multiplied the causes of dispute and delayed the de- 
termination of controverted questions. If the treaty 
does not require action on the part of congress, as some 
coatend it does not, then we are leaving the question 
whether the subject of controversy shall be arbitrated or 
not, to the president alone. It is true we put limitations 
of an indefinite character on the executive, in providing 
that he must not arbitrate a question ‘ affecting our fore- 
ign or domestic policy,’ but if the president thinks such 
submission does not affect that policy he cannot be held 
responsible for his act if he makes a mistake. 

Why should we not make this treaty definite—exact? 
Why should we leave so important a question as to 
who has the power of submission on our part in doubt? 
If we attempt to submit a given question to arbitration, 
through the agency of congress, and Great Britain thinks 
it ought to have been submitted through and by the presi- 
dent, we create friction, not only among our own people, 
but between this country and Great Britain as well. If 
the president assumes that he alone must determine what 
subject of dispute must be submitted and congress as- 
sumes jurisdiction of the matter, then we have a home 
difficulty and a foreign one at the same time. 

The treaty is not capable of self execution, and there 
must be legislation to carry it into execution. Congress 
must fix the term of the two arbitrators, to be appointed 
on our part, and also determine their compensation. This 
cannot be done at this session of congress. 

The treaty ought to go over and be carefully examined 
by the committee, tha: has already prepared sundry 
amendments, and by the senate, when other matters are 
not pressing on that body. It is almost impossible at 
this late period of the session to give a matter of this kind 
that serious attention which it requires. There can be no 
doubt that the great body of the people of the United 
States favor arbitration, but that fact does not remove 
the necessity of care in the preparation of a treaty to 
carry out that idea. If the treaty is carelessly made and 
there is difficulty in determining what ought to be sub- 
mitted, or if, after the treaty goes into effect, doubt 
should be aroused as to the fairness of the operation, 
the people will be prejudiced against the principle of arbi- 
tration, so that instead of promoting the cause of arbi- 
tration, we may destroy it by hasty action. 

Personally I am in favor of arbitration of all questions 
that can be arbitrated, but this is no reason why I should 
join in ratifying a treaty that lacks the greatest essential 
of a treaty, certainly as to what it means. There is no 
threatened danger of war confronting us. We have no 
occasion for haste and nothing can be gained by prema- 
ture action. When the treaty is put in proper form, as I 
hope it will be, it will be ratified. I regret that the 
agreement had not been considered in open senate so that 
the people could see the defects in it.” 


[Senator Teller was the leader of the opposition on the 
19th of February, when Senator Sherman, supported by 
Hoar, Lodge, Fry, Turpie and others, was trying hard, 
in response to public desire, to bring the treaty to a vote. 
Taking advantage of the rules, he stood as an obstruction- 
ist, and in response to all questions said that no vote 
could be had until after the 4th of March. Though ‘‘in 
favor of arbitration of all cases that can be arbitrated,” 
whatever that may mean, he is opposed to this treaty, 
and after the 4th of March will be against it, and will try 
to talk it to death, unless it shall be so amended as to 
take all the meaning out of it. As it is, he is utterly un- 
able to grasp ‘‘what it means.” What Ex-Senator Ed- 
munds, Judge Brewer, Senator Hoar, Senator Turpie 
and other learned statesmen and jurists have found 
simple and easy to comprehend, is too profound for him. 
He seems to fear that if the treaty should be passed in its 
present shape, no future president and senate would be 
able to arrange the preliminaries of submission of any 
case of difficulty that might arise. He must have them 
told beforehand how to do it, lest when the time of action 
comes they should smother to death in the fumes of 
their own ignorance. Every future president must have 
down in black and white exactly what is to ‘‘affect our 
foreign and domestic policy’ for alltime! ‘The treaty 
is not capable of self-execution!” But who has imagined 
that it would be? Will Senator Teller tell us why any 
future congress could not fix the term of the arbitrators 
and their compensation for each occasion, as well as it 
could be done this year? The simple truth behind all the 
senator’s labored generalities is that he does not want 
an arbitration treaty with Great Britain, unless it be 
made certain beforehand that we shall drive her to the 
wall every time. That is why the treaty went over! 
But such a treaty no true American wants or will ever 
consent to have.—Ep. | 


THE ARBITRATION TREATY. 
BY PROFESSOR JOHN FISKE. 


The first impression which one gets from reading the 
treaty is that it is strictly defined and limited in its appli- 
cation. Yet when duly considered, it seems to cover all 
chances of controversy that are likely to arise between 
the United States and Great Britain. Under such a 
treaty as this, nearly all the questions at issue between 
the two countries since 1783 might have been satisfac- 
torily adjusted: the payment of private debts to British 
creditors, the relinquishment of the frontier posts by Brit- 
ish garrisons, the northeastern boundary, the partition of 
the Oregon territory, the questions concerning the New- 
foundland fisheries, the navigation of the Greut Lakes, 
the catching of seals in Behring Sea, the difference of 
opinion over the San Juan boundary, ete. Possibly some 
of the old questions growing out of the African slave- 
trade might have been brought within its purview, bet 
that is now of small consequence, since no issues of that 
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sort are likely ever to rise again. Differences attending 
the future construction of a Nicaragua canal, regarded as 
an easement or a servitude possibly affecting vested 
rights, might, under a liberal interpretation, be dealt 
with ; and one may suppose that the Venezuela question 
is meant to be covered, since it relates to territorial 
claims in which, though they may not obviously concern 
the United States either immediately or remotely, our 
government has with unexpected emphasis declared itself 
interested. 

On the other hand, one does not seem to find in the 
treaty any provision which would have covered two or 
three of the most serious questions that have ever been in 
dispute between the United States and Great Britain. 
One of these questions, concerning the right of search and 
the impressment of seamen, was conspicuous among the 
causes of the ill-considered and deplorable War of 1812. 
But it may be presumed, with strong probability, that no 
difficulty of that kind can again arise between these two 
powers. The affair of the Trent in 1861 seems also to 
be a kind of case not provided for. But that affair, 
most creditably settled at a moment of fierce irritation 
and under aggravating circumstances, was settled in such 
wise as to establish a great principle which will make it 
extremely difficult for such a case to occur again. 

There is no doubt that the good work is undertaken in 
entire good faith by both nations; both earnestly wish to 
make international arbitration successful, and there is 
little fear that the importance of fair dealing will be over- 
looked or undervalued. If the present proceedings result 
in the establishment of a tribunal whose integrity and 
impartiality shall win the permanent confidence of British 
and Americans alike, it will be an immense achievement, 
fraught with incalculable benefit to mankind. ° 

For observe that the interest of the present treaty lies 
not so much in the fact that it provides for arbitration as 
in the fact that it aims at making arbitration the regular 
and permanent method of settling international disputes. 
In due proportion to the gravity of the problem is the 
modest caution with which it is approached. The treaty 
merely asks to be tried on its merits, and only for five 
years at that. Only for such a brief period is the most 
vociferous Jingo in the United States Senate or elsewhere 
asked tu put a curb upon his sanguinary propensities, 
and see what will happen. . . 

The working of the tribunals created by the present 
treaty will be carefully watched by other nations than the 
two parties directly concerned, and should it achieve any 
notable success it will furnish a precedent likely to be 
imitated. The removal of any source of irritation at all 
comparable to the Alabama Claims would be, of course, a 
success of the first magnitude; great good, with far- 
reaching consequences, might be wrought by a much 
smaller one. Probably few readers ure aware of the ex- 
tent to which the arbitration at Geneva in 1872 has 
already served as a precedent for the peaceful solution of 
international difliculties. Already the moral effect of 
that event has been such as to suggest that it may here- 
after be commemorated as the illustrious herald of a new 
era. 

It may be ‘urged that arbitration cannot often succeed 
in dealing with difficulties so formidable as those con- 
nected with the Alabama Claims. The questions hitherto 
settled by arbitration have for the most part been of 
minor importance, in which ‘‘national honor” has not 
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been at stake, and the bestial impulse to tear and bruise, 
which so many light-headed persons mistake for patriot- 
ism, has not been aroused. . . . 

People who prefer civilized and gentlemanlike methods 
of settling disputes to the savage and ruflianlike business 
of burning and slaughtering are sometimes stigmatized 
by silly writers as ‘ sentimentalists.” In the deliberate 
public « opinion which has cometo be so strong a force in 
preventing war between the United States and Great 
Britain, sentiment has as yet probably no great place; 
but it is hoped and believed that it will by and by have 
much more. . . 

As feelings of dislike between the peoples of two 
countries are 2 always unintelligent and churlish, so feel- 
ings of friendship are sure to be broadening and refining. 
The abiding sentiment of Scotchmen toward England was 
for many centuries immeasurably more rancorous than 
any Yankee schoolboy ever gave vent to on the Fourth of 
July. There is no reason why the advent of the twenty- 
first century should not find the friendship between the 
United States and Great Britain quite as strong as that 
between Scotland and England to-day. Toward so desir- 
able a consummation a permanent policy of arbitration 
must surely tend. 

The fact that deliberate public opinion in both coun- 
tries can be counted upon as strongly adverse to war is 
the principal fact which makes such a permanent policy 
feasible. It is our only sufficient guarantee that the 
awards of the international tribunal will be respected. 
These considerations need to be borne in mind if we try to 
speculate upon the probable influence upon other nations 
of a successful system of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain. Upon the continent of Europe 
a considerable interest seems already to have been felt 
in the treaty, and, as I observed above, its working is 
sure to be carefully watched; for the states of Europe 
are suffering acutely from the apparent necessity of 
keeping perpetually prepared for war, and any expedient 
that holds out the slightest chance of relief from such a 
burden cannot fail to attract earnest attention. . . 

It is the steadily increasing complication of industrial 
life, and the heightened standard of living that has come 
therewith, that are making men, year by year, more un- 
willing to endure the burdens entailed by war. In the 
Middle Ages, human life was made hideous by famine, 
pestilence, perennial warfare, and such bloody super- 
stitions as the belief in witchcraft; but men contrived to 
endure it, because they had no experience of anything 
better, ard could not even form a conception of relief 
save such as the Church afforded. Deluges of war, 
fraught with horrors which stagger our powers of con- 
ception, swept at brief intervals over every part of the 
continent of Europe, and the intervals were mostly filled 
with petty waspish raids that brought robbery and murder 
home to everybody’s door; while honest industry, penned 
up within walled towns, was glad of such precarious im- 
munity as stout battlements eked out by blackmail could 
be made to afford. Fighting was incessant and ubiqui- 
tous. The change wrought in six centuries has been 
amazing, and it has been chiefly due to industrial de- 
velopment. Private warfare has been extinguished, famine 
and pestilence seldom occur in civilized countries, mental 
habits nutured by science have banished the witches, the 
land is covered with cheerful homesteads, and the achieve- 
ment of success in life through devotion to industrial 


pursuits has become general. Wars have greatly dimin- 
ished in frequency, in length, and in the amount of misery 
needlessly inflicted. We have thus learned how pleasant 
life can become under peaceful conditions, and we are 
determined as tar as possible to prolong such conditions. 
We have no notion of submitting to misery like that of 
the Middle Ages; on the contrary, we have got rid of so 
much of it that we mean to go on and get rid of the 
whole. Such is the general feeling among civilized men. It 
may safely be said not only that no nation in Chris- 
tendom wishes to go to war, but also the nations are few 
which would not make a considerable sacrifice of interests 
and feelings rather than incur its calamities. For rea- 
sons such as these the states of Continental Europe are 
showing an increasing disposition to submit questions to 
arbitration, and in view of this situation the fullest 
measure of success for our Arbitration Treaty is to be 
desired, for the sake of its moral effect. . . . 

The modern development of industry has given rise to 
problems that press for solution, and no satisfactory solu- 
tion can be reached in the midst of this monstrous armed 
peace. Competition has reached a point where no nation can 
afford to divert a considerable percentage of its popula- 
tion from industrial pursuits. Each nation, in order to 
maintain its rank in the world, is called upon to devote 
its utmost energies to agriculture, manufactures and com- 
merce. Moreover, the economic disturbances due to the 
withdrawal of so many men from the work of production 
are closely connected with the discontent which finds 
vent in the wild schemes of socialists, communists, and 
anarchists. There is no other way of beginning the 
work of social redemption but by general disarmament ; 
and this opinion has for some years been gaining 
strength in Europe. It is commonly felt that in one way 
or another the state of armed peace will have to be 
abandoned. The next few years will probably strengthen 
this feeling. . . 

While every successful resort to arbitration is to be wel- 
comed as a step toward facilitating disarmament, it seems 
probable that institutions of somewhat broader scope 
than courts of arbitration will be required for the settle- 
ment of many complex international questions. In the 
European congresses which have assembled from time to 
time to deal with peculiar exigencies, we have the prece- 
dent for such more regular and permanent institutions. 
An example of whatis meant was furnished by the Con- 
gress of Paris in 1856, when it dealt summarily with the 
whole group of vexed questions relating to the rights and 
duties of neutrals and belligerents upon the ocean, and 
put an end to the chaos of two centuries by establishing 
an international code relating to piracy, blockades, and 
seizures in times of naval war. ‘This code has been re- 
spected by maritime powers and enforced by the world’s 
public opinion, and its establishment was a memorable 
incident in the advance of civilization. Now, such work 
as the Congress of Paris did can be done in future by 
other congresses, but it is work of broader scope than 
has hitherto been undertaken by courts of arbitration. I 
am inclined to think that both these institutions—the 
international congress and the tribunal of arbitration— 
are destined to survive, with very considerable increase 
in power and dignity, in the political society of the 
future, long after disarmament has become an accom- 
plished fact. 

The vast armaments now maintained on the continent 
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of Europe cannot possibly endure. Economic necessities 
will put an end to them before many years. But dis- 
armament, apparently, can only proceed pari passu with 
the establishment of peaceful methods of settling inter- 
national questions. The machinery for this will probably 
be found in the further development of two institutions 
that have already come into existence, the International 
Congress and the Court of Arbitration. The existence 
of these institutions, which is now occasional, will tend to 
become permanent. . . 

It may be surmised as not improbable that in course of 
time the occasions for summoning European congresses 
will recur with increasing frequency until the functions 
which they are called upon to discharge will convert them 
into a permanent institution. Such a development, com- 
bined with the increased employment of arbitration, must 
ultimately tend toward the creation of a Federal Union in 
Karope. . 

When Washington wrote his Farewell Address, the 
danger of our getting dragged into the mighty struggle 
then raging in Europe was a real and serious danger, 
against which we needed to be solemnly warned. Since 
then times have changed, and they are changing still. 
From a nation scarcely stronger than Portugal, we have 
become equal to the strongest. Railways, telegraphs 
and international industries are making every part of the 
world the neighbor of every other part. To preserve a 
policy of isolation will not always be possible, nor will it 
be desirable. Situations will arise (if they have not 
already arisen) in which such moral weight as the United 
States can exert will be called for. The pacification of 
Europe, therefore, is not an affair that is foreign to our 
interests. In that, as in every other aspect of the Chris- 
tian policy of ‘‘peace on earth and good will to men,” we 
are most deeply concerned ; and every incident, like the 
present Arbitration Treaty, that promises to advance us 
even by one step toward the sublime result, it is our 
solemn duty to welcome and encourage by all the means 
within our power.—The Atlantic Monthly. 


THE ACME OF CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION UP 
TO THIS HOUR. 
BY F. W. 

Truth climbs in spirals, and men’s minds have stretched 
upward like Jack’s bean stalk, these last years, toward 
the heavenly concept of peace. Whoever helps to im- 
part that inspiration to one more human heart has by no 
means lived in vain. 

There are certain senators at Washington whose chil- 
dren will not be given to telling that their illustrious sires 
delayed the ratification of the world’s first great arbitra- 
tion treaty. To have set the seal of their votes to that 
document without delay would have had a moral effect 
upon all other nations, too great to be computed. The 
antecedent supposition of every patriot would have been 
that the ratification would not have been at all delayed, 
for the treaty is no new thing to the American people, we 
have been thinking of it long. Our President advocated 


its principles years ago in his annual message, and the 
response of the press in England and America was prac- 
tically unanimous. 

In the Queen’s speech at the opening of parliament, 
she not only expressed her satisfaction that the treaty had 
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been ratified by the two governments, but hoped that it 
might furnish such a solution as would prove satisfactory 
to other nations. King Oscar, at the opening of the Con- 
gress in Stockholm, expressed the pride he felt in being 
authorized to choose an umpire in case the three Ameri- 
can and three English judges, who are to be appointed 
to represent the respective governments, were not able to 
agree. And now our wise ‘‘jingo” senators profess to 
think that if in any case King Oscar were appealed to, 
the decision would be in favor of England rather than 
America. We will venture to say that the senators who 
thus express themselves, know very little about King 
Osear. He is a man of such high character, and person- 
ally so disconnected from all entangling alliances with 
England, that a more desirable selection could not have 
been made. He has the warmest regard for the United 
States; tens of thousands of his countrymen having 
made their homes here, and, standing in the presence of 
the civilized world with the desire to leave to its historic 
annals a spotless reputation for fair dealing, it would be 
likely that if the pendulum of his decision swung to either 
side, it would be in favor of America. But in order to 
provide against any possible miscarriage of justice the 
treaty enables either party to select another umpire, either 
for all cases that may arise under the treaty, or in any 
particular case. 

Ex-United States Senator Edmunds has reminded us 
that ‘‘in the great arbitration treaty of 1871, we agreed 
that three members of the Geneva tribunal should be 
named by three sovereigns—two of them European; and 
that if any or all these sovereigns should fail to name these 
members, the King of Sweden should name them all. In 
the same treaty, we did not hesitate to submit the very 
important question of our boundary on the Pacific coast 
to the Emperor of Germany.” 

The treaty stipulates that any award to be final must 
be made by a vote of not less than five to one in a court 
consisting of three American and three English jurists. 
It has been well said by Secretary Olney that it could not 
be that two Americans would join the English side of the 
court on any question unless they were warranted in so 
doing by the facts and presentations of the case before 
the court. A five to one award guarantees absolute fair- 
ness and disarms all the criticisms that have been direct- 
ed against the treaty. And yet the latest news is that no 
action has been taken, and that it seems probable none 
will be for some weeks to come ! 

Is it possible that this delay has a political animus? 
We know that it is the rising rather than the setting sun 
before which men prostrate themselves ir worship, and it 
is by no means inconceivable that this delay on the part of 
the Senate is complicated witha desire to bring in the new 
treaty under the new administration. If the American 
people receive any such impression, so much the worse for 
those who give it. Perhaps no paper in the country has 
been less of a partisan so far as Mr. Cleveland is concerned 
than ours, and this is for the reason that, while we see 
much in him to admire, we know that he is an uncompro- 
mising opponent of prohibition and the woman’s ballot. 
But it is under his administration and largely through his 
influence that the arbitration treaty has been carried to a 
successful issue, and he has a right to the good-will of his 
countrymen, irrespective of party, because of this great 
patriotic action which marks the acme of Christian civiliza- 
tion up to this hour.—Zhe Union Signal. 
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WOMEN, WAR AND HYGIENE. 
BY JENNIE CHANDLER. 


The treaty for the arbitration of all disputes between 
Great Britain and the United States, at this writing only 
awaiting the confirmation of our Senate to become a law, 
is one of the most important signs of progress we have 
had for along time. When people, whether savage or 
civilized, become entirely industrial in their habits, 
rather than warlike or nomadic, progress goes on rapidly. 
Wars are wasteful, wasteful of life, wasteful of property, 
wasteful of energy, which it is the chief aim of hygiene to 
prevent. They may sometimes be the lesser of two evils, 
may sometimes be unavoidable, but as civilization ad- 
vances they should become less frequent and finally dis- 
appear. There are few women, we hope, who do not 
earnestly desire that the treaty should be confirmed. It 
may have defects, but these can in time be mended. 
From one woman’s point of view it will be a sad fate if 
it is permanently rejected. Why so? some one may ask. 
The answer is not difficult to give. Woman’s lot in life 
from early times has always been a hard one. The 
cruelties and hardships which have always been heaped 
upon her cannot easily be estimated. About the only 
limit of the brutality of savage men toward woman is her 
strength to bear up under it, live and perform the duties 
of motherhood and wifehood. Of course a race would 
soon disappear if it treated its women so hard that they 
could not do this. As mankind improves this treatment 
has been less and less severe, but it has not yet become 
what it should be. Nowif history teaches us anything 
it teaches us that the condition of women even among 
savage races has always improved when these races 
have been peaceful and industrious in their habits. The 
same is true among civilized ones. The condition of 
woman is higher, she is treated most respectfully and de- 
cently in those countries where military spirit has become 
most feeble and the industrial spirit has become pre- 
dominant. In no part of the civilized world does woman 
get her equal rights, nowhere is she so much respected, 
nowhere has she so much influence as in the United 
States, and here wars have been less frequent and most 
dreaded. Nowhere are there so large a number who 
oppose war and wish to settle all disputes by arbitration. 
This treaty if confirmed will make wars less probable, 
perhaps do them away forever. It seems to me that 
woman has a duty to try and make wars impossible for 
her own sake and the sake of her family. How will 
this benefit hygiene? By promoting her interests, child- 
ren will be better born and cared for. Their education, 
their morals, their health, their hygienic environment can 
be more easily perfected. 

Herbert Spencer says “that the despotism distinguish- 
ing a community organized for war is essentially connect- 
ed with despotism in the home; while the freedom which 
characterizes public life in an industrial community 
naturally characterizes also the accompanying home life. 

‘Habitual antagonism and destruction of foes sear 
the sympathies, while daily exchange of products and 
services among citizens puts no obstacle to the increase 
of good-will. And the altruism (or regard for others) 


which grows with peaceful co-operation ameliorates the 
life without the household and the life within it,” 

A good illustration of this is shown among the Lapps, 
a country not yet highly advanced in civilization. 
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Mathieu Williams, a well known, but now deceased, 
writer on popular science and hygiene in a book, 
‘*Through Norway with Ladies,” says: ‘*There is no 
people in the world, however refined, among whom the 
relative position of man and woman is more favorable to 
the latter than among the Lapps. Is it because the men 
are not warriors? They have no soldiers, fight no bat- 
tles, either with outside foreigners or between the various 
tribes and families among themselves. In spite of their 
wretched huts, their dirty faces, their primitive clothing, 
their ignorance of literature, art, science, they rank 
above us in the higher element of true civilization, the 
moral element; and all the warlike nations of the world 
may stand uncovered before them.”—The Journal of 
fTygiene. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON TRUCE OF GOD. 


In a sermon recently preached at Baltimore, Rev. Dr. 
Charles R. Weld used these weighty words: 

‘* Much confusion arises from the way in which the 
word peace is misunderstood. When it is robbed of its 
active character, made synonymous with the quiet of the 
country, the calmness of the ocean, the tranquility of 
autumn, the point is missed. A prosperous nation has 
peace, but when it has quiet it dies. Peace is like some 
great engine. Each part is in its place, working effectu- 
ally and powerfully. Human life is a vast mechanism. 
When church and state and society work harmoniously 
when trade, commerce, agriculture, when enterprise and 
daring and industry work harmoniously, then there is 
peace. Peace comes from the root pacto. It is a com- 
pact between yourself and that other self so that each is 
in full possession of its own rights. All men are not 
equal, in spite of the Declaration of Independence, but all 
men should be free. Each should have his own oppor- 


tunity. The world is all wrong, and man has made it 
wrong. Peace is not made by crushing rebellions ; it is 
made by giving to each his right. That is the purpose of 
God. 


‘* Is Christianity, which is called the ‘ good tidings of 
peace,’ a failure? When a building falls, when a bridge 
breaks the geometric principle is not on trial, but the 
poor material used in building. If the democracy should 
perish and the great republic become a despotism, is the 
theory of self government at fault or man’s application of 
the theory? Summing all up, the world has seen but 
two civilizations—Pagan and Christian. The pagan is 
blood, iron, power, self. The Christian is universal jus- 
tice, forbearance, mercy, unselfishness. These two civili- 
zations are now in irrepressible conflict. The pendulum 
is swinging. Now justice, now the brute is uppermost. 
There is a strange spectacle to-day. The world is an 
armed camp—Europe bristles with bayonets, and even 
the United States is infected by the war spirit; yet notice 
the contradiction. Universal peace has never been so near. 

‘*The world’s head is opposed to war. ‘The intelligence 
which invents dynamite quickened the universal sense of 
justice. Never has war appeared more wicked, useless 
and wasteful than now, because the bayonet is beginning 
to think. ‘The sense of humanity is gaining. Beside the 
seven royal families, men see that all families have rights, 
that the results of war fall upon the innocent. There is 
a higher sense of man. Men are no longer looked upon 
as food for cannon, but as sons of God. ‘There is some- 
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thing better in life; there is the rise of the common peo- 
ple, a coming democracy, a dignified and sober sense 
of the true nature and character of peace. Peace 
is not a longing, an inspiration, a dream; it is a state 
of things to be made. As gunpowder unhorsed the 
armored knight and overthrew the feudal system, you 
have only to invoke that most tremendous power—the 
common sense of justice. The Truce of God in the 
Middle Ages applied to certain sacred days. The Truce 
of God in this Nineteenth century holds all days sacred. 
The fighting Anglo-Saxon race has for its function the 
making of the world by invoking its mighty peace. 

‘*Through the Anglo-Saxon will come the true truce of 
God, and, if faithful to its own destiny, the disarmament 
of the world.” 


ADDRESS TO THE FRIENDS OF INTERNATION- 
AL UNITY, PEACE AND CONCORD IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


{From the International Arbitration and Peace Association, 
Londonj. 

BRETHREN: The members of the International Arbi- 
tration and Peace Association of Great Britain, in com- 
mon with the great bulk of the British people, send you 
hearty greetings and congratulations on the conclusion of 
the treaty which was signed by representatives of the two 
nations on January 11th last. They rejoice with you in 
the joint work thereby accomplished for the cause of 
justice and righteousness in this world. It is an event 
which will leave its mark on the destinies of mankind ; 
and will be noticed through future generations as a great 
step in the establishment of the rule of law in place of the 
rule of force. The treaty is based on the recognition of 
the eternal principle of the brotherhood of man, founded 
on the fatherhood of God. It will, therefore, raise man’s 
ideals as regards his duties and his responsibilities ; while 
a new impetus will be given to human progress. 

It was fitting that our two nations should unite in the 
accomplishment of this great act, inasmuch as we have a 
common inheritance in the principles of liberty, of law, 
and of the love of God and man. Our language is one, 
and we have had the same great teachers through past 
centuries ; and are, therefore, united by a thousand ties. 
What we have now accomplished is the natural outcome 
of the history of our race. 

Brethren, this treaty is the result of the relations 
which have existed between us during more than a hun- 
dred years; and to you especially is due the honor of 
having been the pioneers in the peaceful and equitable 
settlement of disputes. So long ago as 1794, your Chief 
Justice, John Jay, concluded a treaty with England 
which provided that there should be *‘ a firm, inviolable 
and universal peace, anda true and sincere friendship ” 
between the two nations; and, with one exception, that 
peace has been maintained for a hundred and two years. 
In 1838 the Senate of Massachusetts proclaimed the need 
of a peaceful means of reconciling international differ- 
ences, and of establishing a Court of Nations. In 1887, 
Mr. W. Randal Cremer and certain other members of the 
British Parliament presented to Congress a memorial, 
signed by two hundred and thirty-four members of that 
Parliament, in favor of an arbitration treaty. As a re- 


sult of that action, the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, in 1890, adopted a concurrent resolution requesting 
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the President to make use of any fit occasion for entering 
into negotiations with other governments to the end that 
any differences or disputes which could not be adjusted 
by diplomatic agency might be referred to arbitration. 

In 1893 the British House of Commons responded by 
the unanimous adoption of a resolution expressing satis- 
faction with this act of Congress, and the hope that the 
government of the Queen would give effect to it. Presi- 
dent Cleveland thereupon communicated this resolution 
to Congress, and expressed his gratification that the 
sentiments of two great and kindred nations were thus 
anthoritatively manifested in favor of the peaceable 
settlement of international quarrels by recourse to honor- 
able arbitration. Moreover, the two nations have, on 
eighteen occasions, submitted to arbitration important 
differences arising between them. 

These facts show how heartily our peoples have recog- 
nized the practicability of the great principle of resort- 
ing to reason and equity for the settlement of interna- 
tional questions of every degree of importance affecting 
the rights, interest and honor of both. 

Brethren, we rejoice in the belief that this treaty is a 
permanent pledge and security that there shall be no 
strife between us; and that, in consequence of this bond 
of a common principle and purpose, the citizens of both 
nations shall codperate in mutual service, and render an 
example to the world of right-doing. 

We fully recognize that, by the terms of the treaty, 
it is tentative, being for a limited period and for limited 
objects. We feel assured, however, that you will concur 
with us in the conviction that, in this matter, great re- 
sponsibility devolves upon you and upon us. We have 
to show that such treaties are thoroughly effective for the 
attainment of their highest objects; and that they pre- 
vent the growth of angry feelings, inasmuch as the means 
of settling disputes at the outset will always be at hand. 
From our ready loyalty to the decisions of the tribunal 
general confidence in this, on the part of other nations, 
should grow up. Moreover, the satisfaction given by the 
court’s decisions on such questions as are indicated in the 
treaty will convince men that the same method may be 
applied to all questions, of whatever nature. Indeed, 
the eyes of the world will be turned to this great experi- 
ment; and that fact will in itself be a guarantee for the 
equitable character of the court, so that in time its de- 
cision will become world-wide. In that hope, indeed, is 
the source of our joy and thankfulness. As an eminent 
English statesman has said: ** An example has been set 
which cannot fail to have a lasting effect upon the 
policy of all the civilized nations of the world.” 

Brethren, we and you must express our profound grati- 
tude to the distinguished men who, by their wisdom and 
devotion, have brought this remarkable work to a success- 
ful conclusion. ‘To your President, to our Prime Minis- 
ter, to your Secretary of State and to the British Ambas- 
sador the world at large is under a great debt. Their 
names will for all time be associated with this happy 
event. 

We conclude this Address with heartfelt aspirations 
for the continued progress of your great nation in all that 
makes men and nations truly blessed. May we and you 
be guided by the Father of mankind, who ever inspires 
His children in the performance of such acts of fraternity 
and justice as that in which we now rejoice on either side 
of the Atlantic. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Tse Gotpen Roe Business. By Rey. Charles F. 
Dole. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth, 67 
pages. 


This is one of the numerous booklets recently issued 
which attempt to put a great truth into an attractive and 
instructive form such as to secure for it the attention of 
that large multitude which have neither the time nor the 
disposition to read elaborate treatises, and yet need seri- 
ously to take home to themselves the lessons of the great 
truths. Mr. Dole’s strong, clear and beautiful treatment 
of the Golden Rule in its applicability to every-day busi- 
ness will help any reader who has doubts about the possi- 
bility of carrying a living Christianity with him into the 
common affairs of life. ‘* The characteristic method,” he 
writes, ‘‘of the Golden Rule is profound, subtle and 
marvellously effective. It does not fight evil with evil, 
hatred with hatred, wrong by doing an opposite wrong. 
It fights evil with good, by persuasion, by fairness, by 
good temper, by expecting the best of men instead of 
their worst. As in the story of the traveler’s cloak, it 
does not like the north wind, drive the man to fold him- 
self more closely about, but it acts like the genial sun to 
make him take off the cloak of his selfishness. ‘This 
method is yet quite new in the world. But those who 
have experimented and watched its working look for de- 
velopments in it as great and rapid as we already have 
seen in the material world bythe application of the new 
powers of steam and electricity.” 


oF Apin Batiovu. Edited by his son- 
in-law, Rev. William S. Heywood. Lowell, Mass. : 
Thompson & Hill. 


One can not read a page of this autobiography with- 
out feeling at once that he is in contact with a man of 
remarkable originality, sincerity, earnestness, courage, 
clearness of reasoning, and depth of moral purpose. The 
book is interesting from beginning to end and one feels 
tempted to keep it in his hands till he has reached the last 
page. It is instructive to note in its pages the intellect- 
ual and spiritual development of the man, his profound 
interest in all the great life problems which met him, his 
determination, to the bottom of his soul, to do his duty 
as he saw it and tried to know it, whatever changes in 
opinion it might require or misreprescntation and abuse 
he might incur. He was a /iving man to the last day of 
his life, always anxious to know more of the universe and 
to do his duty fully in the instruction and help of his fel- 
lowmen. Alli this must be said of Adin Ballou, whatever 
may be thought of his theological opinions, his views 
of Christian Socialism and his practical efforts to carry 
it out, or of his radical position on the subject of peace. 

The autobiography throws a great deal of light on 
the religious discussions which stirred New England 
half a century ago. It gives interesting original infor- 
mation about the origin, development and final failure of 
“The Hopedale Commurity,” which Mr. Ballou origi- 
nated and of which he was the inspiring and controlling 
spirit during the thirty-five years of its existence. Adin 
Ballou was one of the truest and most courageous friends 
of peace which the cause has ever had. He was for 
many years president of the New England Christian Non- 
Resistant Society. He thoroughly believed that all war 


is wrong on both humanitarian and christian grounds, and 
when his friends fell away in the hour of trial he remain- 
ed true to his long-held convictions. His influence on his 
generation was large and lasting. His failures were in 
a very real sense his truest successes. Without the un- 
wavering faith and the heroic purpose which led him to 
make his experiments, his life and teachings would have 
been much less influential than they were. 

Society was blind and gross and not yet ready to move 
with him, as he at last learned to his great pain. But he 
did not know this at first, and his ignorance of it made 
him strong. So the whole power of his strong, deep, 
clear-sighted, heroic, God-fearing, benevolent soul was 
thrown fearlessly and believingly upon the sluggish social 
mass with which he had to deal. The leaven of his work 
entered deeply into the lives of thousands of his contem- 
poraries, and no one can tell how much of the tremendous 
social and international movements of this decade were 
due directly to him. He was one of the men who make 
the world move, and without whom all reform would be 
hopeless. 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach the diseased 
portion of the ear. There is only one way to cure Deaf- 
ness, and that is by constitutional remedies. Deafness 
is caused by an inflamed condition of the mucous lining 
of the Eustachian Tube. When this tubes gets inflamed 
you have a rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed Deafness is the result, and 
unless the inflammation can be taken out and this tube 
restored to its normal condition, hearing will be destroyed 
forever; nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, 
which is nothing but an inflamed condition of the 
mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any case of 
Deafness (caused by catarrh) that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for circulars, free. 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
i= Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


BUY NO INCUBATOR 


AND PAY FOR IT BEFORE GIVING IT 
A TRIAL. 


The firm who is afraid to let you try their 
incubator before buying it has no faith in 
their machine. We will sell you ours on trial, 
NOT A CENT until tried, and a chiid can run it with five min- 
utes’ attention a day. 


WE WON FIRST PRIZE WORLD’S FAIR, 


and will win you for a steady customer if you will only buy ours 
on trial. Our large catalogue will cost you 5 cents and give 
you $100 worth of practical information on poultry and 
incubators and the money there is in the business. Plans for 
Brooders, Houses, ete., 25c. N. B. Send us the names of three 
persons interested in poultry and 25 cents and we will send 
ject “The ly Its Care and Repair” a book of 180 sub- 


ects and 80 illustrations, worth $5 to any bicycle rider. 


VON CULIN INCUBATOR CoO., 
Box 704, Delaware City’ Del. 
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THE ARMED PEACE OF EUROPE, 1896-7. 


| 
| 


ARMY. 
Annual Cost 
Population. | of Army [National Debt. = 
Peace | War Foot- With | and Navy. evenue, 
Footing. ing. Reserves 
£ | £ £ 4 
AUSTRIA ....... 43,212,044 354,252 | 1,872,178 | 4,000,000, 17,817,042 647,699,347 | 28,543,342 99,205,966 
ae 6,262,272 49,766 | 155,566 anne 1,889,186 2,504,165 | 5,476,787 14,001,554 
3,305,458 35,919 | 264,000 898,991 6,320,000 768,811 3,745,776 
2,185,335 42,200 60,000 947,767 11,579,335 380,803 3,088,089 
FRANCE ....... 38,343,192 598,263 | 2,500,000 | 4,375,000 | 37,024,084 | 1,241,210,101 | 49,413,888 137,561,249 
GERMANY ...... 49,428,470 579,646 | 2,228,753 | 3,350,000 26,535,900 | 93,042,125 3,586,990 64,258,720 
GREAT BRITAIN... 89,465,720 220,309 720,000 te 38,334,000 652,540,105 25,000,000 101,973,829 
is ete 2,187,208 26,238 100,000 175,600 802,622 $2,344,150 1,444,705 3,549,986 
HOLLAND ...... 4,732,912 21,571 61,600 nearly 3,116,345 92,471,200 | 2,932,359 10,562,366 
30,535,848 | 279/982 2,448’308 5000 13,169'840 | 533,771,000 | 23,058,050 69,368,397 
4,708,178 40,000 125,057 1,921,566 148,490,103 4,897,053 9,146,674 
ROUMANIA ..... 5,376,000 51,436 160,000 about | 1,640,645 47,585,630 2,990,890 7,408,114 
124,000,000 868,672 2,532,496 | 8,947,000 | 51,635,270 910,996,330 43,344,846 | 169,312,737 
a 2,205,131 13,000 180,000 337,323 | 498,600 14,365,780 867,661 2,550,224 
| 17,550,216 120,000 480,000 | 1,083,595 | 6,255,000 285,455,800 | 12,368,786 39,765,074 
SWEDEN & NORWAY __ 6,825,150 63,160 465,160 - 2,410,000 23,345,297 | 1,205,815 8,372,196 
SWITZERLAND .. . | 2,933,334 | Nostanding ggg. 59g - | 910,781 2,581,878 | 170,418 3,061,400 
TURKEY ....... | 82,500,000 700,620 1,195,000 sil 6,900,000 180,000,000 2,545,268 | 16,836,363 


Total .... . . | 415,756,468 | 4,065,034 16,036,644 


| £212,007,639 | £5,016,302,341 £208,991,472 £754,763,705 
| | 


The Social and Moral Aspects of War.—By Rev. Philip S. 
Moxom, D.D. Price, postpaid, 5 cents. $2.00 per hundred. 


William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government.— 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pp. with cover. 5 cts. 
each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 


Success of Arbitration.—8 pages. 75 cases cited. 2 cts. each, 
or 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 
New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 


Dymond’s Essay on War,— With” an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 2 cts. for postage. 


White City by the Inland Sea. — By Hezekiah Butterworth. 
Ode read at the opening of the Chicago Peace Congress. _II- 
lustrated. 10 cts. acopy. $1.00 per dozen, prepaid. 


A Battle, as it appeared te an Eye-witness.—By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Leaflet. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. per hundred. 


The Nation’s Responsibility for Peace.—By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL-D. Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— | 


By George Dana Boardman, D. D., LL.D. New edition. 


Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Anglo-American Tribunal.— Address at the 
Washington Arbitration Conference, April 28, 1896. By 
Merrill E. Gates, LL.D., President Amherst College. 24 pages. 
Price 6 cts., or $2.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


_The True Historic Relations of the United States and Great 


Britain.—By Edwin D. Mead. 8 pages. Price 75 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid, 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe. 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, with 
cover. Price 6 cts., or $3 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration.— By Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Address at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, 
June, 1895. Price 2 cts. each; $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Arbitrations of the United States.— By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5 centseach. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion.— By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cents, prepaid. 

The Boys’ Brigade; Its Character and Tendencies.— By 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New Edition. Eight pages. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Topics for Essays and Discussions in Schools, Colleges, and 
Debating Societies, with a list of reference books.—By R. 
B. Howard. Sent on receipt of one cent for postage. 


Report of the Chicago Peace Congress.—Price postpaid, cloth, 
75 cts.; paper, 50 cts. 

Report of the Philadelphia Arbitration Conference, February 
22, 1896. 83 pages. Paper. Price 15 cts, postpaid. 

Report of the Washington Arbitration Conference, April 22 
and 23, 1896. In May and June numbers of the ADVOCATE 
oF PEACE. The two numbers 25 cts. postpaid. 

The Coming Reform.—By Mary Elizabeth Blake. New Edition. 
Price 2 cts. each, or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

Hard Times.— Poem. By Ida Whipple Benham. Letter Leaf- 
let No. 2. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Ought Christians to Engage in War?— By Josiah W. Leeds. 
16 pages. Sent free on receipt of postage. 

International Arbitration; Its Present Status and Prospects. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New Edition. 19 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill ia Schools,— By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cents, or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Old Testament on War.— By George Gillett. 24 pages. 5 
cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Dress Parade at West Point.— By Josiah W. Leeds. 
pages. Will be sent free on receipt of one cent for postage. 

Against the Teaching of War in History Text-Books. By 
Josiah W. Leeds. One cent for postage. 
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AUTHORITIES :—Statesman’s Year Book, Hazell’s Annual, Whitaker’s Almanac, and the Statistical Abstract. 
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PEACE SOCIETIES IN AMERICA. 


The American Peace Society, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary. 


The Universal Peace Union, Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Alfred H. Love, President. 


The Christian Arbitration and Peace Society, 310 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Frank P. Smith, Secretary. 


National Association for the Promotion of Arbitration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Belva A. Lockwood, President. 

Peace Department of the N. W. C. 'T. U., Winthrop Centre, 
Maine, Hannah J. Bailey, Superintendent. 

The Peace Association of Friends in America, Richmond, Ind. 
Daniel Hill, Secretary. 

The South Carolina Peace Society, Columbia, 8S. C., Rev. Sidi 
H. Browne, President. 

The Illinois Peace Society, 200 Randolph St., Chicago, IIL, 
Edward Coale, Holder, Ill., President, Allen J. Fliteraft, Cor.-Sec- 
retary. 

The Pacific Coast Arbitration Society, Monterey, Cal., E. Ber- 
wick, Secretary. 

The Connecticut Peace Society, Mystic, Conn., Christine V. 
Whipple, Secretary. 


The Rhode Island Peace Society, Providence, R. I., Robert P. 
Gifford, Secretary. 

Friends’ Peace Association of Philadelphia, 140 North 16th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., William F. Wickersham, Corresponding Sec- 
retary. 

Aibitration Council, 1224 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., Geo. 
May Powell, President. 

The Women’s International Peace League of America, Mary 
Frost Evans, President, East Providence, R. I., Christine V. 
Whipple, Secretary, Mystic, Conn. 


_ Bo not he deceived by suring advertisements and 

think you can get the it made, finest finish and 
MOST POPULAR SEWING MACHINE 
for a mere song. Buy from reliable manufacturers 
that have gained a reputation by honest and square 
dealing. There is none in the world that can equal 
in mechanical construction, durability of working 
parts, fineness of finish, beauty in appearance, or has 
as many improvements as thee NEW HOME 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
The New Home Sewing Machine Co, 


ORANGE, Mass. Boston, MASS. 28 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 
ILL, St, Lours,Mo. Daas, TEXAS. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ATLANTA, Ga. 


FOR SALE BY 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 
160 Tremont St., Boston, 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


March. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


PRICES INCLUDE POSTAGE. 


THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF NATIONS. By 
Charles Sumner. Cloth, 50 cts. 

LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By the Baroness von 
Suttner. Authorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New Edition, cloth, 60 cts. 

SOUTHERN HEROES; or tue Frienps iy War Time. 
An account of the sufferings and loyalty of the 
Friends in the South during the Civil War. By 
Fernando G. Cartland. $2.00, postpaid. Liberal 
discount to ministers. 

THE WAMPUM BELT; a Story of William Penn’s 
‘*Great Treaty” with the Indians. By Hezekiah 
Butterworth. An admirable book for boys and girls. 
Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 

PAX MUNDI. A concise account of the Modern Peace 
Movement. By T. K. Arnoldson, of the Swedish 
Parliament. Translated by P. H. Peckover. 70 cts. 

WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm Carlsen. Translated by 
P. H. Peckover. Forty-six illustrations. 45 cts. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: Its Past, Pres- 
ENT AND Future. In French. By Michel Revon. 
Crowned by the Institute of France. 541 pp. $2.00. 


Typewriters Bought, Sold and Rented, and all 
Supplies Connected Therewith. 


We are the people with whom you want to do busi- 
ness in the above line, because we give you machines that 
are in first class condition and up to date as regards im- 


provements. Will supply you with a typewriter stand if 
you desire. We rent machines from 50 cents to $1.00 
per week in advance. 

Send for a sample of the work done on the Franklin 
Typewriter and also for catalogue. Do not fail to inter- 
view us before renting or buying. 


CUTTER TOWER CO., 


12A Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
TELEPHONE 2423 BOSTON. 
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